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The Builder. 


probably, the greatest and most arduous labour 
ever imposed upon the members of a very 
laborious profession; it is a work which has 
employed the best thoughts, and time, and 
aspirations of the competitors, for three-quarters 
of a year. It is no academic competitive 
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examination, but a most serious work of real 
life,—a herculean labour for a great practical 
and national object. Do not, then, we beg of 





you in all respectful earnestness, cast aside these 
labours on any trifling grounds, for they are the 


Designs for the Proposed Law | best efforts of carefully-selected minds, and the 


Courts, result of long, and anxious, and painful endea- 
vours, stimulated by an ever-present sense of the 
HE Designs for the |immense importance of the object, and under- 
proposed lLaw|taken at a vast sacrifice of other professional 
Courts,submittedin | demands. Above all, let us beg that the judges 
competition, are ad- | will rigorously impose upon themselves the rule 
mirably hung in the | which judges urge upon juries, to dismiss in 
temporary building | limine from their minds all that they have pre- 
erected for the | viously heard or felt on the subject, for they have 
purpose in New-/|a work to perform in which justice to a number 
square, Lincoln’s- | of selected and invited professors of a great and 
inn. The competitors | noble art is united with a most onerous and 
are eleven in number, | reponsible duty to the nation for whose use this 





> it will be remembered ; | mighty edifice is to be reared. 








namely, Mr. Abraham, | With perhaps one exception, the competi-| 


Mr. E. M. Barry, Mr. tors have set forth their designs in drawings | 
Raphael Brandon, Mr.|of great excellence and beauty; some of the, 
Burges, Mr. Deane, Mr- drawings, indeed, are exquisite, and by means | 
Garling, Mr. Lockwood, | of writing around them, called for by the Com- | 
Mr. Seddon, Mr. G. G. missioners, the levels of the various floors, the | 
Scott, Mr. Street, and extent of the departments, the purposes of the | 
Mr. Waterhouse. The | different rooms, and the general scope of each | 
drawings of each com- ‘design, are made remarkably clear. ll the) 
petitor are hung in a | designs are Gothic in style, only one competitor, | 


separate chamber,so to, Mr. Garling, sending an alternative design 









speak, formed right and 
& left of a central pathway, and | 
-~? lighted from the top. Great | 
on HE * praise is due to those who 
have the conduct of this com- | 
petition for the endeavours so | 
far that have been made, with a view to obtain the 
best possible design for the contemplated build. | 
ings. The amount of information afforded, and | 
the completeness and clearness of the schedules | 
furnished, are remarkable, and do great credit | 
to those who constructed them. An impossible | 
perfection is shadowed out by them, and to this | 
the competitors have had to work up with such | 
success as each could master. | 

The Commissioners have further shown their | 
right appreciation of the difficulty there is in| 
coming to a proper decision in such a matter by | 
granting Mr. Burnet, the architectural clerk, a! 
large staff of assistants for several weeks, with | 
the further aid of Mr. G. Pownall and Mr. John 
Shaw, to ascertain how far the various points of 
the instructions have been attended to, especially 
as to the sizes of rooms and courts, provided by 
each architect, and as to the comparative merits 
of the plans with reference to other matters 
ascertainable by calculation, such as light, quiet, 
and facility of ac®ess. There will be another 
examination by Officers of the Law to show the 
Commissioners how far and how well each 
scheme will supply the special wants of each 
court and department. Mr. Pownall and Mr. 
Shaw will doubtless give their opinion too as 
architects; and then, with these statements 
before them, the appointed Judges of Designs 
(the First Commissioner of Works, chairman; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Attorney-General, and 
Mr. William Stirling, M.P.) will proceed to make 
their selection. 

There are circumstances connected with the 
early arrangements for the competition that, but 
for the evidence before us of a strong desire to 
do right, would lead us to enforce the supplica- 
tion for impartial consideration, made by one 
of the competitors. 

It is no boy’s task, as he says, which is to be 





dealt with as a mere trial of strength. It is, 


Italian in character. This gentleman, by the 
way, who avoids a central hall, has materially 
lessened his chance of success by covering the | 
whole site, as Mr. Burges in a less degree has 
done by giving his building a military aspect | 
instead of civil; and Mr. Seddon by a tower, 
with fourteen ranges of windows, which has 
little consonance with the London of the nine- 
teenth century. His front next the Strand is 
very picturesque and clever. Mr. Deane’s weak 
point, since we have fallen into this line, and 
with reference to appearance only, is the fact that | 
the design takes the shape of several buildings | 
which may or may not belong to each other. It | 
is elegant, nevertheless. The first consideration 
for the judges is plain,—who best falfils by. 
plan and arrangements their multifarious re- 
quirements. Still the building must be a public 
monument, and the art-question must have full 
weight in making the selection. No matter) 
how good, for example, might be the plan sub- | 
mitted by Mr. Abraham, to whom the other | 
competitors are under obligations, the selection | 
of elevations such as he has put to it is out of 
the question. 


Mr. Waterhouse, as was to be expected, has 
submitted a very complete scheme, marked by 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and set forth 
in thirty good drawings. Dividing the buildings 
into Courts (with rooms immediately contiguous) 
and Offices; the first, as having the greater 
claim to quiet and the advantage of a central 
position, he masses together in two internal 
lines of building running east and west, with a 
long internal area or open street, 53 ft. wide, on 
each of their outer sides, and divided by a large 
covered hall, from which access is obtained on the 
one side (the north) to the Courts of Equity, on 
the other (the south) to those of Common Law. 
The offices he places in the external ranges of 
building which front respectively to the Strand, 
Carey-street, Bell-yard, and Clement’s Inn, so as 
to form a complete barrier between all noise from 
the external traffic and the courts which they 
shelter. 

By these two streets, which he calls Equity- 
street and Common Law-street, he lights the 
rooms within the building. They are on the 
Strand level, and are approached by carriage- 
archways through the outer Strand range of 
offices. The accompanying plan shows broadly 
the arrangement adopted. 

As to the best arrangement for the Courts, 
both inter se and with reference to their posi- 
tion in the building generally, he gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for placing them, with little 
exception, in two parallel lines divided only by a 
central hall. 


1, They are thus brought as closely together as possible, 
2. The greatest possible simplicity of arrangement is 


| thus obtained. 


3. The Central Hall affords for barristers, solicitors, 
and, in fact, for all who are within the building on busi- 
ness, a place of meeting from which each of the Courts is 
immediately accessible. 

4. The arrangement is one which secures s certain 
amount of elasticity for any future modification in the 
special purposes to which each individual Court is applied. 
In fact, it prevents any group of courts becoming 80 
crystallised, if I may so speak, as to make such modifica- 
tion difficult or impossible ; ¢.g., if the Courts of Equity 
should hereafter increase in number, the Admiralty Court 
might be converted into a Court of Equity, and the Court 
shown in the plans under the former name be removed 
elsewhere, without any detriment to the general scheme. 

5. A proximity is thus secured between the Courts of 
Law and Equity which may hereafter be turned to account 
in the event of any further fusion between their respec- 
tive systems of procedure, or between the Equity and 
Common Law Bars. 


Besides the main entrance,—which is in the 
centre of the Strand front,—there are two arch- 
ways on the south side, each wide enough for 
two carriages, through the Strand range of 
offices into “Common-Law-street.” One of 
these opens from Pickett-street; the other is 
situated immediately to the west of New Temple 
Bridge, and by this access is obtained not only 
to the eastern end of “ Common-Law-street,” 
but also by means of an archway of equal width 
under the offices to the east of the court blocks 
into the eastern end of “ Equity-street,” which 
is, for carriages, a cul de sac. The central por- 


tion of the archway just alluded to is lighted by 
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four areas open to the sky. A broad pathway! The style adopted is that of the thirteenth 
is provided for foot-passengers at the side of the| century. Admitting that to be the style in which 
carriage-way. | a building should be erected in London in the nine- 
In addition to the two principal entrances in| teenth century the building is effectively com- 
the Strand and Carey-street some twenty-five | posed. The mass includes two lofty towers for the 
subordinate entrances have been provided at! deposit, one (284 ft. high) of Wille, and the other 
various points in the external and internal | (354 ft.high) of Registered Copies. A clock tower 
streets. These give access either to particular rises from the Strand front, and there are two 
portions of the building, the various depart- other towers appropriated to smoke and ventila- 
ments and offices, or are intended for particular tion. Pricing the main building at 1s.1d. per cube 
classes of persons. Thus, at the north-west | foot (obtained by adding 40 per cent. to the cost 
corner, there is a private entrance for the|of the Manchester Assize Courts, which was 
judges’ carriages, giving an access to the judges’ | 9}d.), and the towers at 1s. 9d. per cube foot, 
private corridor by means of a carriage-way up | we get 1,339,328/.; or, with Temple Bar, roads, 
to its level. At the north and south, at the ex-| approaches, and go on, 1,419,842. 
treme eastern end of the building, at a level of; The edifice, ii may be added, contains 1,141 
17 ft. 6 in. above Carey-street, are entrances in- | apartments, as required by the instructions, and 
tended for the exclusive use of the bar and at- | 163 extra rooms to meet future requirements. 
torneys, who would thus approach the apart-| The sum originally suggested to the com- 
ments appropriated to them after passing along | petitors was 750,0001, 
the bridges provided for their use from Lincoln’s| Mr. Scott has sent the largest number of 
Inn and the Temple. | drawings of any competitor, and a very fine set 
The entire width of the court block between|they are. He is greatly impressed with the 
“ Equity-street ’ and ‘‘ Common-Law-street” is | magnitude of the task :— 
traversed on a level with those streets by two| «Qn first entering upon the consideration of the sub- 
halls in a line with each other, which, in fact, | ject, two impressions force themselves upon the mind :— 
would be but one, were it not for the central | = nobleness of the project, and the vastness of the 
hall above and between them. They are each | as the first impression must be of the labour to be under- 
64 ft. wide, with an average length of 83 ft., and | taken, I think all of us must have found it so mnch 
a height of 32 ft. The width of each is divided | pean ee: heey hag idea, _— had we = ——- 
into a nave, so to speak, 32 ft. wide, and side yf when it realized its magnitude, we might wll hav 
aisles. Over the aisles are galleries on a level | deur of the undertaking which has enabled one to face out 
with the central hall, which are approached at peak og anor pen ig apes, a — may 
their north and south ends by bridges across the | Bamhiy hare greater facility of arrangement than my- 
internal streets opposite the main entrances in arranging large buildings as any man; but I may say that 
Carey-street and the Strand. The transverse | to me the labour has been such that, though I embarked 
halls themselves are entered by doorways in on it vig yrously on the very day after I agreed to join the 
‘ : g , competition, I have ever since been hard at work upon it, 
the internal streets immediately beneath these | often giving to it eight hours or more a day for many 
bridges. The space between these halls is open | days together.” 
to the roof of the central hall above, excepting sroadly speaking, Mr. Scott has adopted Mr. 
where crossed by the bridge uniting the two) Abraham's early plan; that is to say, an outer 
halves of the latter. oe, Shell of buildings containing the departments 
The great central hall covers an area of 478 ft. | less connected with the courts, an internal street 
by 60 ft., and is 90 ft. high to the apex of the | within this shell, and a central block containing 
roof. dt is divided longitudinally as to its floor | the courts with their appurtenances, and such 
space into two nearly equal portions by bridges | departments as are more directly connected 
which unite the corridors and offices on either | with them; this block including in its centre an 
side of the court level. The roof would be sup- | open space round which the courts are arranged. 
ported by ornamental wrought-iron principals,| —[t is so far varied as to limit the outer shell to 
resting on projecting stone corbels, and but-/| three sides, so as to bring the central block for- 
tressed by the main walls of the courts. The ward to the front. Twenty-two-out of the 
designer proposes that the roof should be divided twenty-four courts required are placed in the 
into alternate bays of larger and smalier size, central block, throwing off two only into the 
the larger being covered entirely with glass, the | outer shell, the Matrimonial and the Bankruptcy 
smaller being boarded and decorated. : | Courts. These are connected with the general 
The sides of the hall would be appropriated to | group of courts, each by a bridge (“ perhaps of 
three stories of witness “and consultation rooms | sighs”) across the internal street. 
attached to the several courta, with windows! Mr. Scott claims to have carried out in its 
looking into the hall itself. Between each set of| integrity Mr. Webster’s scheme of concentric 
these would ascend a staircase, leading from the | circles, 
floor of the hall to the barristers’ corridor, and | 
giving access to the witness and consultation | the middle space as their centre) are, first, a spacious and 
rooms themselves. {as I should wish) magnificent ambulatory of nearly 30 ft. 
; The great hall in the centre of the building is vara NaH i a central area (about 200 ft. by 
intended for a salle des pas perdus a place of used only he thane Senstdienste ignereted le the eecient 
rendezvous for all who have business to transact of the courts, the other one by them and by the public 
in the courts, as opposed to the general public ge A en = a ee circle, consisting ¢ 
2 ly 22 OY 1e: « 7 . 20 iseives, wi eir lnterve 
nlp gti se e and hear, and who would | paneneee external to this is the third cirele, consisting of 
. | the Judges’ rooms and those for the juries, with the neces- 


“* My circles (to use Mr. Webster's term, and considering 


| labour of carrying it out, even upon paper; and, strong | 


i rtenances ; next to these is a cor. 
gear stadreninn oe Ot] “ bar and attorneys, beyond ro 
spuning out of which are the rooms 4 og Se to their 
use, and to that of the various offic &c., connected 
with the courts,” 

The accompanying plan shows the position of 
the twenty-one courts which surround the main 
ambulatory. We can specify only some of them. 
(a) and (6) mark the Courts of the Lord Chan. 
cellor and the Master of the Rolls; (c) is the 
Lords Justices’ Court, and (d) Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley’s Court; (e) and (f ) are the other 
Vice-Chancellors’ Courts. The three Courts of 
Queen’s Bench (hhh) are to the east of the central 
area. On the eastern part of south side are the 
three Courts of Common Pleas (ii 7) ; and on the 
western part the three Courts of Exchequer 
(jjj). The centre of the south side is given to 
the spare court (k), which exceeds all the others 
in dimensions, and which Mr. Scott calls the 
“Sensational” Court. The three courts at 
the western end of the area are severally the 
Exchequer Chamber (!), the Admiralty Court 
(m), and the extra Ecclesiastical Court (n). 

It must be remembered as to the designs gene- 
rally that the site, viewed roughly, may be said to 
be level from east to west, but to rise some 17 ft. 
from south to north—the lower line of boundary 
facing the Strand, the upper one facing Carey- 
street; and the sloping-end boundaries facing 
severally Bell-yard and Clement’s-inn. The lead- 
ing fact to which this gives rise is that the north 
frontage is an entire story above that of the 
south, so that what is ground-floor on the north 
is first-floor on the south, and what is ground- 
floor on the south is basement on the north. 

Mr. Scott gets between the level of the Strand 
and the level of the floor of the courts a lofty story 
for public offices, and regards this as a reason why, 
without serious disadvantage, there cannot be a 
central hall in the sense in which that term may 
be most naturally understood ; that is to say, as 
a hall from which the courts would directly open, 
like Westminster Hall, or that designed by Sir 
| Charles Barry for the Lincoln’s-inn-fields site. 
| “This would be only practicable,” he thinks, “ were 
| the courts on the ground-floor; for, if adopted in 
the case of elevated courts, it is clear that little 
or no light could be given to the space below 
such hall, or to the lower stories of the parts 

surrounding it.” It is this which has led him 
ito give a double width to his ambulatory, that 
| it may take the place of such a central hall. He 
adds to it, however, a central hall in the middle 
,of the open area. In the centre cf the central 

hall rises the great staircase. The hall is a 
large octagon, overshadowed by a magnificent 
dome. The court level is reached from the 
Carey-street entrance, without the aid of the 
central staircase, by a direct corridor. 

In adopting the Gothic style, Mr. Scott claims 
it as affording the greatest facilities for the 
developments suggested by modern require- 
ments, modern materials, and modern modes of 
construction, and in many parts of his design he 
has evidently worked in this spirit. An im- 
mense amount of painted and sculptured decora- 
tion is shown, though not insistedon. The inner 
portico of the Strand entrance would be a fine 
work; so also the interior of the dome. A mas- 
sive tower for records is a prominent feature. 

The cubical contents of the building at 1s. per 
foot cube give 1,253,6261., exclusive of figure 
sculpture and figure painting. 1s. per foot is 
taken on the ground that the Foreign Office is 
being built at 1s. Od. per foot, and that the stone 
fronts there bear a larger proportion to the whole 
mass than would be the case at the Law Courts. 
The contract for Glasgow University, a less 
expensively-finished building, gives 7 jd. per foot 
cube: both materials and Jabour, however, are 
cheaper there than in London. We must break 
off for the present, 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW NATIONAL 
GALLERY.* 

EXAMINATION of competition-designs, on the 
part of the public, the judges in the case, or the 
profession itself, has hitherto been, from various 
causes, quite out of proportion with the efforts 
of competitors, and with the benefit capable of 
being realized in whatever there might be of 
suggestion in the designs, or of full response to 
the appeal of the promoters of the competition. 
Advantage accruing, whether to either of the 
| parties, or to the art and science of architecture, 


|has been but trifling: designs on which much 





i .* Bee pp. 23, 40, & 56, ante. 
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labour and money-outlay had been expended, 
have gone back to their authors, to be thence- 
forward lost to sight, having left no result what- 
ever influenced by their preparation. Accu- 
mulated observation of the facts has led us, 
therefore, on the present occasion of the compe- 
tition of designs for the National Gallery, to 
attempt to supply what has not been attained 
even in the exhibition opened in the Royal Gal- 
lery of the Palace at Westminster, and to leave 
on record particulars that might be valuable, 
and might otherwise be lost. Our readers must 
be content with the speed at which we acquit 
ourselves of our duty. 

We have, so far, noticed the works of four of 
the competitors, comprising about ten different 
designs. Mr. Murray’s designs, which come next, 
are classed by him as three in number ; but with 
the different alternatives of plan or decorative 
treatment, we should count them as five or six. 
Of the three, his “ Design No. 1” would involve 
an extensive remodelling of the existing building, 
together with the erection of new galleries on 
the ground to the north-east: “ No. 2” is for an 
entirely new building “in the Greek style ;” and 
“No. 3” is for a new building, “ Italian in style.” 
The treatment of the two latter designs so 
entirely comprises the ground occupied by the 
barracks, that a western front, forming one side 
of a new street from Pall Mall East, is shown in 
each of the views. St. Martin’s-street would be 
widened, and prolonged to Leicester-square; 
whilst the College of Physicians would form an 
effective termination, southward, to the new 
opening. Mr. Murray has chosen to design each 
of his buildings “in what is commonly termed 
‘ Classic,’”’ because of the character of the build- 
ings of the locality. 

As regards the first design: from the present 
building would be removed the dome, and the 
lanterns or “ pepper-boxes” ; the portico, which 
Mr. Murray regards as too small for its situation, 
would be taken down ; a larger portico would be 
erected ; and a colonnade would be added to 
each wing, for the greater portion of its length— 
using the displaced columns, and leaving those 
of the side-porticoes. The central intercolamn 
of these last being wider than the side-inter- 
columns, whilst a similar arrangement is that of 
the pilasters of the other projections from the 
wing, we doubt whether the effect would be 
good. The case of a long colonnade is different to 
that of the Vitruvian eustyle portico; as to which 
even, we are not sure that the effect was 
quite pleasing. Above and in the rear of the 
central portico, would be a square attic, termi- 
nated by a cornice and antefixz, and groups at 
the angles: this would form the upper portion 
of a hall for sculpture, of 100 ft. in length by 
65 ft. inwidth. The terminations of the present 
side-porticoes would remain much as they are: 
but in place of each lantern on the wings, the 
mass of the projection on plan would be carried 
up as an attic, and terminated by a balustrade: 
four statues would be placed over the columns; 
and in the centre would be a panel for sculpture. 
But to this arrangement there is an alternative, 
comprising a much larger pavilion-mass pro- 
jecting from the wing. The staircases would be 
altered ; as would the last new gallery: but the 
other galleries would remain. The ground 
would be enclosed with, in place of the present 
railing, a balustrade ; to which would be added, 
lamps, and steps at the ends. The terrace 
and steps of the Square would remain as 
at present. The arrangement that the author 
would recommend for the new portion of 
the ground, is not quite clear; but we may take 
it to be as shown in “ Design No. 2”; excepting 
that “ Design No.1” has at the eastern end of 
the ground, a large semicircular double-columned 
portico, entirely open, or without wall at the 
back of its columns, other than the wall of the 
end of the building on the line of its diameter ; 
whilst the other design has an ordinary portico 
of six columns. In each design a considerable 
portion of this end-ground is giveu up to the 
street. According to one arrangement, the 
lines of the eastern frontage would be at right 
angles with the chief front; whilst, parallel with 
the eastern front, would be gaileries, covering, 
with the galleries parallel with Hemming’s-row, 
the entire ground, or leaving only a very small 
court between the present galleries and the ends 
of the new ones, and allowing of mere air-shafts 
at the other ends. The ground-floor would be 
used chiefly for storeage. There would be stair- 
cases in the centre of each of the three fronts 
The northern galleries, of 50 ft. in width,—like 
the others, to which we have referred, of which the 
width varies from 50 ft. to 22 ft..—would be top- 





lighted, and would have rooms alongside of 
them, which might be lighted from the street. 
A design, which is an alternative to.“ No. 1,” 
has the line of the erd of the building, and other 
lines, askew, instead of at right angles with the 
front,—the“hexastyle portico taking the place of 
the semicircular; whilst in place of what would 
be the acute angle, north-east, there is a quad- 
rant with columns. In the latter part of the 
plan, a circular guard-room is shown. In this 
design there is an attic like that over the portico 
in the other case, but developed to occupy a 
large portion of the entire area of plan. 

“Design “No. 2 ” is columnar; but it is in 
other respects different to “No. 1;’ though 
it resembles the alternative of the latter de- 
sign in those features of plan that we have 
particularized. Otherwise the plan in “ No. 2” 
may be described as having the whole range 
of buildings, including the site of the bar- 
racks, grouped about two courtyards, of which 
the smaller measures 95 ft. by 85 ft. The 
main entrance, in the centre of the Trafalgar- 
square frontage, is under a grand portico of 
fourteen columns in the front, and of six inner 
columns: behind this is a space of 100 ft. by 
27 ft.; beyond which again are a vestibule and 
staircases. The landing of these latter, with the 
entire space, is open to the portico,—the arrange- 
ment resembling as nearly as possible that of 
the portico and staircases of the Museum by 
Schinkel, at Berlin. It is an arrangement that is 
of doubtful propriety,—whether for the climate 
of the capital on the banks of the Thames, or for 
that of the capital on those of the Spree. The re- 
semblance to the Berlin structure is continued in 
the portico; which is without pediment. Thespace 
over the staircase-hall and entrance-hall is car- 
ried up as an attic; but in this, the resemblance 
to the Berlin structure is not so great as in the 
attic of design No. 1. Thespace is arched over, 
and hypethral-lighted ; and the external frame- 
work of this covering is a temple-like structure, 
with ten square ante in front, in place of 
columns, and with a sculptured pediment. The 
order of the principal portico of the building is 
continued, with three-quarter columns,on a rusti- 


portico of columns, coupled in the thickness,— 
the order below being Roman Doric, with rusti- 
cated shafts, and that above, Corinthian,—and 
the lower portico being approached by side 
flights of steps, and the upper one crowned 
at the top by a balustrade and statues. This 
is not the sort of design that we wish to 
see carried into effect. If a building that is 
new be an art-work, there must be novelty 
in it. Such element, required, need be but 
small : indeed, in presence of cour‘less attempts 
that realize no more than noy ity, and with 
recollection of the difficulty of combining 
novelty with taste, we would restrain rather 
than urge the flight after novelty. But some 
novelty is required. All which we have often 
said. Mr. Murray estimates the cost of hi 
design “ No. 1,” or including the remodelling of 
the present building, at 210,000/. But leaving 
the present structure as it is, and building upon 
the north-eastern ground only, he estimates that 
the cost would be 161,000/. His estimate for 
the entire design “ No. 2” is 326,0001.; whilst 
“No. 3” would be 330,000/. 

Mr. E. M. Barry’s designs are marked respec- 
tively A, B, and C; but including variations of 
plan, they may be reckoned as more than three 
in number. ‘Design C” is that which deals 
mainly with the new ground, and makes only 
alterations in the present structure. ‘“‘A” and 
“B” are designs, not very dissimilar to one ano- 
ther, for an entirely new stracture ; and both of 
these deal with the ground, entire, and inclusive 
of the site of the barracks. In all the designs, 
the principle of distribution of the galleries and 
rooms occupying the north-eastern ground is the 
same. In all, the eastern boundary of the plan 
is at right angles with the front ; and in all, the 
present arrangement of the terrace and steps of 
the Square is retained. In designs “ A” and 
“B,” there is a frontage to a new street at the 
west. 

In “ Design C,” the dome and the pediment 
to the portico are removed. The three prin- 
cipal rooms of each end of the building, 
for pictures, are retained,—as are also the 
“ octagon-room” of the Academy, and the 





cated stylobate; and the angles of the building | 


room in the projection from the front cor- 


take the quadrant-form on plan. The ground-| responding with that in which the octagon- 


floor windows have pediments ; and the wall over | 
them is enriched with sculpture. The portico of | 
the eastern front has a pediment. The external | 
walls generally are surmounted by a well-de- | 


room is. The lanterns on these projections are 
removed. In place of the pediment, a raised 
attic is shown, with balustrade and statues. 
This feature forms the upper portion of a 


signed attic, with dwarf-piers, panels,and statues. | large staircase-hall, which has galleries and 


The ground-floor is devoted almost exclusively | 


to sculpture. If sculpture be to be provided 
for, probably that would be the best appropria- 
tion of the ground-floor, as compared with pro- 
vision there for the National Portrait Gallery 
along with the Turner and other drawings. 
Sculpture is seen to more advantage by a 





side-light than a top-light. In Mr. Murray’s 


design, the larger galleries, 50 ft. in width, | 


columns on the four sides. The projections from 
the wings are terminated by attics simi- 
lar in treatment to the large attic. In 
planning the buildings for the added ground, Mr. 
Barry has not availed himself of the ground- 
floor for purposes of exhibition, unless excep- 
tionally, as for the Turner drawings. In his 
opinion, picture-galleries cannot be considered 
satisfactory without top-light ; and he believes 


for sculpture, are lighted by large win-/ that, though a large additional wall-space would 


dows from the courts. The north-east and) 
south-east angles of the building are occupied | 
| provided by any of his plans than would be likely 


by the residence ; the rooms of which are joined 
by a corridor across the space in the centre of 
the east front, where one of the staircases is. 
Although the competitor has considered that the 
instructions required him to provide staircases at 
the north and east, he does not advise that there 
should be so many altogether as he has shown. 
On the upper floor are the galleries for paintings. 
The grand-staircase would lead to a vestibule, 
103 ft. by 20 ft., in the Trafalgar-square front ; 
whence on three sides galleries of 50 ft. width 
would open; and from these last would open 
galleries of 25 ft. Top-lighting is recommended 
for the galleries along the north, as for all 
the others. The elevations towards the courts 
have a certain decorative character, as they 
should have if they can be seen from windows. 
The design “ No. 3” is in plan a modification 
of “No. 2;” but in decorative treatment it is 
very different. The wide sculpture-galleries are 
made external; whilst the narrow ones are 
lighted from the courts. The characteristic 
feature of the front, the staircase open to the 
air, is suppressed ; and in place of it there is an 
entrance-hall, 97 ft. by 50 ft., over which the 
picture-galleries run in an unbroken line ; whilst 
the staircase itself is seen, on entering, beyond 
the entrance-hall, and through a perspective of 
columns. The narrow picture-galleries would be 
side-lighted. The Trafalgar-square front would 
display two stories on a rusticated podium ; the 
ground-story would have rusticated arch-headed 
windows, and the upper story a Corinthian 
pilastrade, niches, and statues. In the middle 








of the front, the drawing shows a double-storied 


be gained should ground-floor galleries be 
considered admissible, a larger wall-space is 


to be required for many generations. Confining 
our description, first, to the gallery-floor, and as 
regards the new ground: the plan comprises a 
group of buildings consisting of galleries sur- 
rounding a quadrangle, in the centre of which is 
another group, and of a range of buildings in the 
rear, or following the line of Hemming’s-row. 
The group within the quadrangle is square on 
plan, but having the angles canted off: galleries 
of 22 ft. in width form the outer circuit; whilst 
the four angles are planned as octagons. In 
the centre of this group is a space of 56 ft. 
square, which is entered on its four sides by short 
passages. Spaces of the form of the letter L 
are left at the angles, between the 22 ft. galleries 
and the 56 ft. square space, for the object of light 
to the rooms below. The central space 1s 
planned somewhat after the model of the so- 
called landscape-yallery at Munich, of which the 
competitor gives a section. The principle is the 
same as that of the arrangement advocated by 
Mr. /ockerell,—with only this difference, that the 
suspended ceiling is brought much lower in the 
Munich example, as well as in Mr. Barry’s design, 
than it would be according to Mr. Cockerell’s 
suggestion, which greatly resembles what was 
carried into effect some years ago by Mr. 
F. E. H. Fowler in the gallery of the Society 
of British Artists. Mr. Barry, however, like 
Mr. Cockerell, and for much the same reasons, 
would relieve the heaviness of the plajond, by 
openings or coffers, which would be glazed. The 
method is “ suggested’? by Mr. Barry “as 
being very suitable for landscape and subject 
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pictures of moderate size ;” but we should say, 
that if the principle be the right one for pictures 
of any kind, it can have no special suitableness 
for either landscapes generally, or works of small 
size. As to the latter, the observer would neces- 
sarily approach so near to the work, that the 
source of light would no longer be concealed : 
though whether this would affect the principle, 
we must leave others to decide. We believe 
that, as might be supposed, the proposal does 
not find favour with those of the judges who 
have paid most attention to the arrangement of 
galleries. It should, however, be well consi- 
dered. But ifthe principle be correct for one 
gallery, it would seem to be so for others. The 
principal galleries in Mr. Barry’s plan are re- 
spectively 50 ft., 45 ft., and 42 ft. in width. He 
does not omit to state that the prescription of 
the 50 ft. has exercised an important influence on 
his plan, and on the extent of accommodation he 
has been able to provide. Whilst expressing his 
preference for top-lighting, he has provided a 


ing-space. Mr. Barry observes that this in- 
crease would be attained at a certain “ sacrifice 
of grand architectural effect.” There appears 
to be an opinion, however, that the longer a 
gallery, the more monotonous would it be. The 
truth is, that Jengths of rooms, or galleries, 
should be varied, and the architectural features 
also,—though these last are necessarily confined 
to the ceilings, for the most part. The difference 
in the levels of the ground, which, according to 
Mr. Barry, is about 13 ft., led him to the arrange- 
ment of the ground-story, or, it would seem, 
chiefly to give height. In the space under the 
dome, he would place allegorical groups, and 
statues of the old masters. The staircase and 
ita galleries he would reserve for statues of de- 
ceased British architects, sculptors, and painters; 
and by such arrangement he thinks “the pub- 
lic would be led to form correct ideas as to the 
past history of art,” and that “honours would 
thus be paid to British artists, similar in degree 
to those so often accorded to their foreign bre- 





few side-lighted galleries for cabinet-pictures. 
In the floors of each of the large galleries are} 
openings for light to rooms below. This arrange- | 
ment is one that, having regard to chances of 
fire, would have to be well considered before | 
adoption. It is a leading feature in a design | 
that we have yet to notice. The ground-floor in | 
Mr. Barry’s design is planued so as to be capable 
of adaptation to different requirements. There 
are a staircase and a covered porch on the 
Hemming’s-row side; and there is a large 
carriage-porch, with coupled columns as the 
main feature, to an exit-way that is at the 
eastern end of the building. The author thinks 
it right to state that he has prepared his “ De- 
sign C” in obedience to the “ Instructions,” but 
that he cannot recommend it as “ an adequate 
or satisfactory way of supplying the want” of a) 
National Gallery. 

In his designs “ A” and “ B,” Mr. Barry has 
allowed himself more liberty; and, as we have 
said, he has dealt not on!y with the site of the 
present building, and with the north-eastern 
ground, but with the site of the barracks. He 
had some difficulty in understanding the condi- | 
tion that the front was ‘‘ not to obscure the view 
of the portico of St. Martin’s Church, from Pall- 
Mall East, or from any part of Trafalgar-square,” 
since the present building obscures the view to 
a certain extent. He has therefore shown | 
alternative designs, so far as the lines of front. 
are concerned,—involvivg of course in one of the | 
designs, diminished convenience. The chief 
feature of the building viewed from the Square, 
would be a large dome, in which the newspapers 
have discovered too much resemblance to that | 
of St. Paul’s, and which certainly resembles that | 
fine model in having columus about the tambour. 


thren, although not hitherto customary to any 
great degree in their own country.” The best 
features of these designs, “A” and “ B,” deco- 


ratively, appear to us those of the interior, | 


separate it from two other halls, and new stair. 
cases, that are shown on the plan. Here in each 
of the flanking staircase-halls, a central flight, 
parallel with the transverse axis of the building, 
leads to a landing from which the upper flights 
branch right and left ; whilst from the entrance. 
hall, steps in front of the entrance descend to the 
new galleries. The entire arrangement is capable 
of being made highly effective. On the further side 
of the ascending stairs of the eastern portion of 
the front building, is a second descending flight 
to a rotunda with columns. The rotunda forms 
part of the plan on the new ground, and is the 
vestibule to galleries in the middle of that 
ground, which are cruciform in plan. The stairs 
of descent first-mentioned, lead to a gallery of 
28 ft. 6 in. in width ; at the north end of which 
is a rotunda similar to the other, and placed 
like it at the end of an arm of the cross, 
At the eastern end, opposite, is a third rotunda, 
with an intervening compartment of plan 
wherein there are large semicircular recesses, 
Several such features are to be found in 
the plan; which generally is devised with 
great regard for the pictorial effect resulting 
from circular forms, and from the effective 

















as in the treatment of the points of inter- | introduction of columns. The particular colamn 
section or meeting of the lines of galleries| used would be, in design, greatly varied from 
on the plan, and in the hypsthral lighting of | those of the classical orders. The base and 
the staircase and its side-galleries. The de-|lower part of the shaft would approximate to 
sign “C” is estimated to cost 220,0001.: the | the Egyptian type, in outline, and in the decora- 
estimate for “A” is 460,0001., excluding the | tion. All the galleries on the new ground, with 
portion of building in the site of the barracks ‘the exception of those which are circular, and of 
and barrack-yard ; and that for “ B” is 480,000. ‘the gallery reached directly from the entrance- 
In a conclnding paragraph of the paper accom- hall of the main front, are placed parallel 
panying his designs, Mr. Barry alludes to steps | with, or at right angles to, the raking line of 
that should be taken to obtain a satisfactory selee- Hemming’s-row. The principal gallery, on the 
tion from designs proposed. He considers that ‘a north, would be 50 ft. in width; and those 
small body of judges, however eminent for their of the cruciform disposition would be 43 ft. 
ability and architectural knowledge, would be 6 in. in width. Outside the latter, and be- 
liable to be led astray by strong prepossessions (tween them and the present building south- 
in favour of a particular style or mode of treat-' ward, and the 50-ft. gallery northward, are four 
ment:” he rightly adds,—‘t The consideration of open courts, these being in addition to a court 
such a subject, and even the power thoroughly to| more to the east, as well as to different small 
understand the various plans and sections, re- courts. In the re-entering angle at the meet- 
quire considerable professional qualifications,” | ing of the line of St. Martin’s-place with the 
&c.; and he suggests the Royal Academy and end-line of the present building, a colonnade, or 
the Institute of Architects as “suitable bodies portico, quadrant-shaped and curving inwards 
to be requested to co-operate with the Govern- on plan, would be placed ; whilst attached to this 
ment, aud such lay judgesas may be appointed.” | would be an apsidal recess, with columns on the 

We are now obliged to depart from the order in same radii as columns in front. The axes of the 
which we had at first arranged to notice the entrance, halls, and galleries are planned, to 
designs. | accord with one another, in a manner that de- 

The designs by Mr. M. D. Wyatt are two in| serves much commendation. In this design “ B,” 
number. A design marked “*B” comprises the Square would remain as at present ; though, 
additions and alterations to the existing build-| in the other design, some alteration would seem 
ing ; and one marked “ A” is for an entirely new | to be contemplated. The ground-story would 
National Gallery. Each design is very com-! provide for the National Portrait Gallery and 
pletely shown by drawings, including an unusual | the Turner Gallery. It would be side-lighted in 


| number of perspective views. 


They are accom- 


some parts; but generally Mr. Wyatt advocates 


This feature is borne upon a large square mass | panied by a brief report ; in which however the | top-lighting ; and he proposes an arrangement, 
which has turrets at the four angles, forms the! author's conclusions from examination of the! that is peculiar, for so lighting a story that has 


centre of the front, and projects in part as a! 
portico or loggia of Covinthian columns carried | 
on rusticated arches. The columns, eight in| 


site, constituting the guiding principles for his 
design, are set forth in terms that should be 
duly considered: for, assented to or the reverse, 


i * : : . 
| rooms over, which we must mention in speaking 


of his principal design, “A.” An argument 
‘used by Mr. Wyatt in favour of an entirely new 


front, and eight internal, are placed between! they may conduce to a right decision. There | building, is that the present structure could not 


piers that carry two of the turrets. 


Besides | can be no doubt that Mr. Wyatt has given great be made fireproof unless with almost entire re- 


the central dome, there are two other domes | attention to the subject of picture-galleries. As | construction. 


to the front, that is to the ends, where the | 
angles are massed square on plan. These smaller 
domes are without the feature of a very lofty 
tambour. Esch of the other two angles of the 
entire building would have a dome similar to 
those last mentioned ; though the acute-angled 
form of the ground to the north-west, would throw 
the dome there out of what would be its proper 
place, symmetry being considered. Opposite the 
entrance, and beyond the space in the plan 
covered by the dome, is a grand staircase and 
sculpture-gallery, with a vaulted ceiling carried 
by columns which are at the sides, and which 
separate the side-gallerics from a central straight 
flight of steps, broken by landings. The stair- 
case is lighted through coffers and lunettes. 
In the two recesses of the front, or between the 
masses of the wings and centre, in each case, is a 
loggia of balustraded arches, having Joniccolumns 
on the piers. It is lower than the adjoining 
Corinthian order; and forms a covered way 
parallel with the chief galleries of the front. 
There is a portico to each of the end-fronts,—the 
columns being on the upper story. One of these 
ia not sufficiently different from the portico of 
Covent Garden Theatre. The design “B” has 
quadrant-corners to the building: the other 
design, “ A,” has re-entering angles to the same 
parts of the plan, or in place of the quadrants. 
This appears to be the chief difference between 
“A” and “B.” There is, however, a plan 
showing an arrangement of the galleries with an 
extra number of cross-walls for additional hang- 


to the present matter, he expresses an opinion 
that the general wish of the public is to have an 
entirely new Gallery, worthy of the country, and 
that to lose the opportunity would be disgraceful, 
and would prove the source of future regret. 
As regards the design “ B,” it has proved “an 
even more dificult task ” for him than the other. 
In dealing with the present building, he would 
remove the dome, and the lanterns on the wings. 
He would also remove the side-porticoes ; but he 
would attach others to the projections of the 
wings, (using doubtless the displaced columns,) 
and would crowa each of these new porticoes 
with a pediment. The columns of the principal 
portico would be as now; but the pediment would 
be altered, at least so far as that it would be 
charged with sculpture in the tympanum, and 
upon the acroterium of the apex. Above the 
general cornice, an attic would be added to 
the building, composed of square antw with 
Corinthianesque capitals, and a cornice and 
antefixse, and of a filling-in of panelled masonry 
to the interantz, for about three-fourths of their 
height, or leaving open space below the cornice, 
between the capitals. At each of the two projec- 
tions, the drawing shows decorated masses carried 
up to agreater height than the general line of the 
attic-cornice. In the centre, beyond the portico, 
is a larger crowning mass; which takes the form 
of a structure having a portico of caryatides in the 
front, and a similar portico to the rear. This 
mass is the termination to the entrance-hall. 





The hall, internally, is flanked by columns; which 


Mr. Wyatt’s views with reference to an en- 
tirely new National Gallery, are so far impor- 
tant, that we feel called upon to give them at 
some length, prior to describing his “ Design A ;” 
though we should have preferred his starting 
with the consideration of the internal planning 
of the building, and with an inquiry into modes 
of lighting, instead of setting out with exa- 
mination of the special conditions for external 
effect. Looking, however, at these conditions, 
which are of the site, he observes, first, that the 
most important view of the building would be 
from the south-east, and to persons going towards 
St. Martin’s-lane, and that consequently, the 
angle next St. Martin’s Church should be 
the central feature of the whole composition. 
Secondly, he observes, that the next most im- 
portant view would be that from the southern 
side of Trafalgar-square, wherein the Gallery- 
facade would be cut in half by the Nelson 
Column, whilst the terrace-wall and steps would 
constitute the platform of the building. Where- 
fore he coneludes that it would be “a grave 
error of judgment” to adopt any central feature 
of the facade, and that the existing symmetrical 
divisions of the terrace-wall should govern the 
disposition of the facade of the Gallery, so that 
the former might appear ag the original podium 
to the latter. Mr. Wyatt, therefore, places a door- 
way of the main entrance to his building coincident 
with the axis of the principal flight of the steps 
at the north-eastern corner of the Square. The 
few returned steps are taken away, and others are 
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placed as top-steps to the present flight : the road- 
way is then widened ; and the top of the flight is 
flanked by two pedestals and equestrian statues, 
instead of one pedestal and statue. He placesa 
doorway opposite a correspondingly-altered ar- 
rangement of the steps westward. Thirdly, he 
finds that the next most important view must be 
from Pall-Mall East ; and says that “ that form of 
design which, dispensing with a central feature 
in the southern fagade, provided leading eastern 
and western motives to close a long range 
of regular, large, and monumental features, say 
either colonnade or arcade,” would, he “ at once 
saw, Compose most attractively when seen both 
from Pall-mall East and from Duncannon-street.” 
He shows, in drawings, how his building would 
look from each of the points; and he considers 
that no building should be deemed satisfactory 
that would not look well from each. But we do 
not quite see that his design accords with his 
conditions. Having decided upon the south- 
eastern angle as his central feature; having 
placed there the doorway mentioned, which 
gives access to the grand-staircase to the gal- 
leries ; and having also emphasized the angle by 
a circular feature, and by two domes,—whereof 
one is over the entrance in the front, and the 
other in the return-end, or side, of the building,— 
he establishes at the other end, features pre- 
cisely similar, in everything, with the exception 
that westward there is but one dome. In short, 
the design is a compromise between the first- 
stated principle, and that of exact balance of 
two ends of a facade. Either there is a dome 
wanting ; or there is one too many. 

The western doorway of the facade gives 
access to the National Portrait Gallery ; 
which, thus, rightly, would be as distinct as 
it well could be, if in the same building, 
from the National Gallery proper. Mr. Wyatt 
noted an authoritative statement in the 
House of Commons, that accommodation would 
be provided in the New National Gallery for 
the other collection, as well as that it might 
be desirable to provide in the Gallery for works 
of art other than pictures. General features of 
his design, besides what have been named, were 
established on conclusions, one of which was as 
follows: that “no building could appear monu- 


the gallery that is next St. Martin’s-place, are 
at right angles to or parallel with the principal 
front. But there are other features of the plan 
besides those of the recesses, intended to be 
subservient to the top-light of the ground-floor. 
These consist of well-hole openings from the 
floor of the gallery above, Their purpose is of 
far more importance than that of the few open- 
ings mentioned as provided in Mr. E. M. Barry’s 
design ; where the rooms below are not meant 
for exhibition of pictures. Mr. Wyatt would 
seem to rely upon them for the bulk of the light 
that he would get to the middle of the area of 
his ground-floor galleries of the greater width ; 
but, it seems to us that only the space imme- 
diately under the well-hole would be adequately 
lighted, or from the top-lights of the galleries of 
the principal floor, and that a large portion of 
the area in the ground-floor would be much 
worse lighted than it would have been had he 
substituted windows in the walls, combined with 
adequate height of the ground-floor story. More- 
over, the same objection would apply to this 
arrangement as we have noted of Mr. Barry’s, 
that it would negative the “ fire-proof” con- 
struction that Mr. Wyatt recognizes the im- 
portance of. As regards the distribution gene- 
rally, of the parts of the plan, the author of the 
design under notice has considered that looking 
to the great value of land in the situation, “ and 
its limited extent when compared with that 
allotted to similar galleries in other great capi- 
| tals of Europe,” “ as much of the land as should 
be consistent with ensuring due light and venti- 
Jation to every part” should be occupied with 





| buildings; and he holds that his system of top-} 


llight for the ground-floor generally has enabled 
|him to effect the object referred to, more com- 
|pletely than he could have done had he relied 
'mainly on side-lighting; in which latter case, as 
he rightly says, his court-yards would have 
had to be larger, and his buildings fewer 
'in number and lower, so as to admit unin- 
|terrupted rays through vertical windows. He 
/ adds that utilizing the present site to its full 


acquisition ‘“‘of most costly land;” for it will 


|have been understood, he has designed no 


lextension over the site of the barracks and 


mental, and exhibit a becoming repose, which | barrack-yard. As we have shown, however, we 
should have a ground-floor lighted by windows, | do not think he has quite sueceeded in demon- | there is one landing, is a second staircase. Both 
strating the superiority of his system to that of | staircases are shown, as they would appear, in 


and a first-floor, either without any openings, or, 
~what would be worst of all, with sham windows.’’ 
The curious reader will mark the divergence, on 
this occasion, of two practised enunciators of 
principles, Mr. Owen Jones, and Mr. Wyatt. 
We are scarcely overstating the facts in saying, 
that one allows his plan to be under subjection 
to a notion that a front should necessarily have 
windowsfor effect, whilst the other allows his to 
be subject to the idea that the front must either 
have windows in each of its stories, where there 
are more stories than one, or have no windows 
at all. However, Mr. Wyatt’s conclusion led 
him to devising “ means,” as he says, “of light- 
ing” his ground-floor by top-light entirely, or ex- 
cepting the case of narrow galleries in internal 
court-yards. He considers that thus he has ob- 
tained three advantages: first, the giving the 
building “a fine solid plinth and dado, by way 
of base to rest upon”’; second, the utilization of 
the recesses necessary for effect of light and 
shade; and, third, the doing away with “the 
distracting and dazzling effect produced by day- 
dight, which, when seen in immediate contrast 
with any picture however brilliantly painted, 
invariably make it look dead and colourless.” 
The main feature of his facade towards the 
Square, consists of seven arches on the level of 
the second story, and formed at the back as 
Jarge niches. Immediately under each of these 
is an oblong panel for sculpture. This feature 
has a pediment that forms the front to a little 
glass-roof through which light is obtained to a 
recess belonging to the gallery of the ground- 
floor. Corresponding niches and pediments ap- 
pear in a portion of the front towards St. Mar- 
tin’s-place, and have similar use. In the former 
case, each of the arches corresponds with one bay 
in the length of the principal gallery of the 
ground-floor, devoted to the National Portrait 
Collection ; where the floor above is carried by 
columns similar in character to those described 
in speaking of “ Design B.” In the rear, each 
alternate recess corresponding to one of those of 
the front, is similarly top-lighted, but through a 
larger area of glass. There are similar lighting 
arrangements for the galleries on the new 
gronnd. In this part of the plan, the galleries, 
with the exception of one that is semicircalar, 
next a court, and with the exception also of 


| 


comparatively large courts; which, indeed, are | one view. 


necessary for ventilation, air, and the prevention | 
of continuance of dampness of soil and walls. | 
The proper size for courts, with reference to light- | 
admission to rooms, and height of buildings, | 
should surely be better understood in the pro- | 
fession than it seems to be, judging from the | 
different methods of treatment that we observe. | 

Mr, Wyatt appears to contemplate a consider. | 
able provision for sculpture; and there is this) 
difference between him and Mr. Street, that, whilst | 
the latter doubts whether scuipture and paintings 
should be in the same gallery, Mr. Wyatt con- 
siders that it would be best not to separate them : 
he would rather group the works of the two 
kinds “freely together, as in the Tribune and 
other galleries of the Uffizi at Florence.” He 
adds,—*‘ Such a mixture greatly relieves the 
strained attention of the visitor, while adding to 
the decorative effect of the whole stracture. In 
fact, to take sculpture from a museum and place 
it where it enhances rather than detracts from 
architectural grandeur, is to redeem it from mis- 
application and to restore it to its legitimate 
function.” We incline to this opinion, whilst 
recognizing that what is the best manner of 
lighting pictures is not necessarily best for 
sculpture, and that the convenience of a ground- 
floor cannot be overlooked where weight is in 
question. The principal galleries in Mr. Wyatt’s 
plan are of course 50 ft. in width, as required by 
the “Instructions;” but he, differing from 
other competitors, considers this the proper 
width. In place of wall-surface above the 
height to which pictures would be hung, he 
would spring a decorative vaulted ceiling 
from the level, agreeing with the semicircular 
form which is that of the main ribs of his roof. 
Along the middle of this would be the opening 
for light. He says that, besides saving brick- 
work, his system “offers the great advantage 
(for a picture-gallery) of presenting surfaces 
receding from the light, and so falling mto half- 
tints, thereby enhancing the luminous effect of 
the vertical surfaces” on which the pictures 
would be hung. Between the transverse ribs of 
the ceiling are lunettes. At the intersection of 
the galleries the space is domed over from pen- 





The entrance to the National Gallery proper, 
and that of the Portrait Gallery, are, as 
we have explained, in corresponding positions 
towards the ends of the front. Beyond each of 
them, there is a quadrant-corner of the build- 
ing, with a columnar arrangement of the lower 
story, affording a needed place of shelter, as for 
persons waiting for carriages. The entabla- 
ture of the order here carries arches which 
are over the intercolumns. Above these 
there are several decorative stages or 
stories: but the whole is a mere piling up of 
incongruous parts, or quite beneath the art of the 
rest of the design. It should be understood that 
the centre of the facade, containing the niches, 
has considerable elaboration of detail. Each 
recess would contain a statue of some celebrated 
painter; and the relief below would set forth 
some incident of his life. In the spandrels of 
the arches would be heads representing some of 
the artists’ scholars. In the frieze there would 
be decorative panels of marble or granite; and 
red granite columns would be attached to the 
narrow spaces separating the niches. These last 
would be coffered in the vaulting, and enriched 
with vitrified materials; and generally, a rich 
polychromatic effect would be attempted with 
the aid of terra-cotta. A balustrade, and ten pedes- 
tals for statues of Apollo and the Muses would 
crown the whole. In each of the blocks where 
the entrances are, and which support two of the 
domes, there is some beautiful composition. To 
the doorway itself there is a species of balcony 
carried by cantilevers and Persians; and above 
the balcony is tracery, as though to the 
head of the door. Flanking the doorway are 
very large granite tablets, that some of the news- 
papers say are sepulchral, for names of great 
painters, with the dates of births and deaths. 
Above the doorway is a long panel, in a frame, 
like that of a picture, for sculpture. Above 
and below the panel, the mass is enriched with 
good mouldings. Each dome is combined with 
| its supporting mass in a manner that is highly 
| effective, and, we think, new. With the tambour 





' extent would probably render unnecessary future | are grouped four dormer-windows terminating 


| the sides of the pavilion ; attached to which are 
seated figures. We have stated that the south- 
eastern entrance leads to the grand-staircase. 
Next to this, and so that, between the stories, 





In the principal staircase a vaulted 
ceiling is carried in the centre, by a small arch 
from the entablature-blocks of two Corinthian 
columns which stand on pedestals that are joined 
together by a panelled piece of masonry. Some 
of the principal details of this staircase have a 
Renaissance character. The internal colouring, 
with the exception of that of the staircase, it is 
proposed should be quiet in tone, or as vellum- 
colour, gold, grisaille, and sparingly in low reds, 
greens, purples, &c., not overpowering any of 
the pictures. 

Mr. Wyatt has estimated the lineal feet of 
walls and screens for pictures, in each of his 
designs; and he makes the total quantity in 
“ Design A” about 460 ft. more than in “ Design 
B.” ‘The figures in “ A” are thus stated :— 

National Gallery :— Ft.lin. Ft. lin. 


Ground-floor,— 
Wall space .... 





First-floor,— 
Wail space ..... es cessscescesecesee eessereces es 
Screens, nil. 
National Portrait Gallery :— 
Ground-floor only,— 


1,044 
Feet lineal 5,889 

According to an experienced surveyor, the 
design “B,” retaining the present building and 
making the additions and alterations, would 
cost 275,0001.; whilst the design “A” for the 
entirely new building, would cost 420,0001. 

We have not yet noticed designs by three of 
the competitors. 








Macuinery rok Maxine Bricks.—Mr. C. H. 
Murray, in a patent dated June 8, 1866, 
claims cutting the clay into the form of bricks 
by forcing the clay forward by means ofa push- 
ing board, or otherwise, against a series of fixed 
wires, so arranged that the clay is pushed on or 
forced past the wires on to a movable board pro- 
vided with handles, so that twelve or any other 
convenient number of bricks may be removed at 





dentives, so as to produce a good feature of effect. 


the same time, as described. 
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CONCRETE COTTAGES. 


Ovr engraving shows a pair of labourer’s 
cottages just built at Selling, near Faversham, | 
for Mr. E. Neame, under the directions of Mr. B. 
Adkins, architect, Faversham, and which from | 
their economy of construction will, doubtless, 
interest those who are anxious to see the dwellings 
of the working classes improved. 


These cottages are built of concrete, composed | 


of gravel found near the site and Portland cement, 
and have been entirely completed ready for occu- 
pation at a cost of 100 guineas each. The same 
material was used for all paving, sinks, hearths, 
and other places where stone is generally used. 
The external walls are 9 in. thick, and the in- 
ternal 6 in., and they are formed by laying con- 
crete between sliding boards, the surfaces being 
floated over with a little fine cement and sand as 
the work is carried up. By these means a suffi- 
ciently smooth surface can be obtained to dis- 
pense with the usual inside wall plastering: the 
outside surface is afterwards jointed in the 
manner shown, and when dry enough coloured 
in the usual manner. 

The use of concrete for these'purposes enables 
the introduction of a common and inexpensive 
description of material generally found near the 
site, for if gravel is not handy, stones gathered 
off fields, or broken clinkers and burrs from the 
brickyard itself, mixed with a small proportion 
of sand, may be used, and with proper care 
stronger and dryer walls can be built with 
these than of ordinary 9-in. brickwork. Mr. 
W. Goodman, of Whitstable, is the builder. 

In proof of the economy of this description of 
construction, these cottages when compared with 
a block of three similar brick cottages recently 
built in the same neighbourhood under a close 
competition, show a saving of about 501. per cot- 
tage. A greater question, however, even than 
cheapness arises, and that is the absorbent or 
non-absorbent qualities of materials. Bricks 
such as are too often used in such constructions 


absorb a large quantity of water, during rain for | 


example, and retain it a long time. Experiments 
upon well-made stone concrete seem to show 
that its power of absorption as compared with 
that of brickwork, is very small indeed, espe- 
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CONCRETE COTTAGES, SELLING, KENT.——Mnr. B. Apxins, ARCHITECT. 


THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER SMITH, 
THE POET. 


Wits regard to the sanitary circumstances we 
have referred to as connected with Alexander 


is of necessity as subject to its malpractices in 

government—sanitary or otherwise—as he is to 
any other part of its constitution. A man who 
chooses to reside in Scotland must make up his 
mind to certain risks. Just as Count Cavour 
was bled to death by ignorant physicians, so may 
the poor poet be said, on similar principles, to 





Smith’s death, we must always remember that an | 
ai gKs : | 
individual member of a community or a country 





| Wardie lies half-way between Newhaven (one of 

the most uncleanly fishing villages in the British 
| islands) and Granton, near which there has re- 
| cently been erected an extensive manufactory of 
| artificial manures, the smells proceeding from 
' which were sufficient last year to drive Sir John 
Macneill and his family from Granton House just 
as if it had been invaded with pestilence. This 
was bad enough, but this was not all. The 
beautiful slopes which spread from Edinburgh to 
the sea are irrigated more or less with the Edin- 
burgh sewage, and the natural surface-drains 
or water-courses are thus filled with sewage. 
Sometimes in hot weather the flow is abated 
and the contents become stagnant. But we 





have fallen a victim to the sanitary police of his 
country. Those who choose to read what we 


| printed in a recent impression (Jan. 19th) with | 
regard to the sanitary condition of the new town | 


of Edinburgh, will see that even the modern} 
Athens is anything but a bed of roses. But the | 
new town is a paradise compared to the old town ; | 
and the Edinburgh University, where Smith had | 
his office, is situated in the very centre of the | 
old town, which has been for centuries one of | 
the filthiest of modern cities. 

The secretary’s office itself has been described | 
to us as a sort of mural cell—excavated rather | 
than built—in one of the piers of the stupendous | 
arches which cover the roadway into the very | 
handsome and stately quadrangle of the Edin- 
burgh College. At best it is only fit for a porter’s 
lodge. How it is heated we cannot say ; but it is 
lighted and probably ventilated by entresol win- 
dows only, of fanlight pattern, one of which, the 
south window, opens upon the well-known College- 
street cab-stand. The opposite pier of the cen- 
tral archway—6 yards or so from the secretary’s 
door—is converted into the public urinal of the 
college ; and our readers may judge how much 
the atmosphere of these conveniences would con- 
dace to the salubrity of the secretary’s office. 
We will say nothing about the dissecting-room 
on the one hand, or the hospital on the other. 
But round the north corner, right under the 
‘principal class-room’’ windows, is one of those 


need not dwell on details which we have often 
given. In the midst of these “ Elysian fields” 
the poet had his little villa, and here he cultured, 
we shall suppose, moss-roses and anemones, or 
grew some wild thyme and lobelia upon the 
arid banks. 

He might try, perhaps, to console his nature 
during his sufferings by “ gazing out into 
the ever-surging waves.” But here, alas! was 


| perhaps his most fatal enemy,—a bitter, cold, 


biting, acrid, and unextinguishable draft of north- 
east wind. If such a neighbourhood caused the 
death of the powerful and robust Edward Forbes, 
it is no wonder it proved fatal to Alexander 
Smith. 

The immediate cause of his death was diph- 
theria—a name given by M. Bretonnean to & 
class of diseases which are characterised by a 
tendency to the formation of false membranes, 
and which affects all the dermoid tissues, but 
chiefly the mucous membranes of the throat and 
air passages. Such diseases have invariably their 
origin, it is thought, in some form or other of blood- 
poisoning, and the present case will add ad- 
ditivnal strength to the belief. Those profound 
physiologists who roundly assert that there is no 
danger in bad smells will take warning from 
this case, perhaps, and amend their philosophy. 
But we will not dispute with them on their nice 
speculations. Itis enough for us that Alexander 





horrible public privies for which Edinburgh 


enough to pollute the atmosphere within the 
radius of half a mile! 





cially if the concrete be made with cement. 


REFERENCES. 
A. Porch. j F. W.C. 
B. Living-room, G, Oven. 
C. Pantry. | H. Lobby. 
D, Washhonse. J. Chamber. 


E. Wood and Coals, K, Store-closet, 


| residence close to the sea. 


| environed? Yet here he sat from ten till four 
| every day for nine months in the year. 

| It was in all probability in order to escape 
| from these compound nuisances that he fixed his 


| perhaps as badly circumstanced. The village of 


has become infamous, and which of itself is | 


Was ever a poor poet so | 


Bat here he was/ 


| Smith is dead ; and a valuable life has been pre- 
maturely extinguished,—- more than possibly 
by sanitary neglect and misgovernment. Who 
is responsible for this it would be tedious ‘to 
| inquire. In Scotland they manage those matters 
| 80 as to divide and evade, often to destroy, re- 
, sponsibility. In Edinburgh, at this moment, 
| there is a medical officer of health, a superin- 
tendent of streets and buildings, two or three 
sanitary inspectors, besides the ordinary staff of 
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scavengers and their officials. But all these are 
subordinate to a committee of the town council, 
which consists chiefly of respectable tradesmen. 
There is a similar junto in the burgh of Leith. 
To discover the responsible party in this series 
of local authorities would puzzle a better in- 
vestigator than we profess to be. We therefore 
rest the onus upon the whole of them. 

We have little else tosay. If we speak strongly 
on such a subject, it is because we feel strongly. 
Withont going the length of the Pantheistic 
doctrine so finely illustrated by Sir Walter 
Scott :— 

* Call it not vain! they do not err 

Who say that, when the Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies |” 
Without going this length, we may say that we 
hold the opinion very strongly that the death of 
a poet or man of letters like Smith is a loss to 
the country. But how much are our feelings of 
regret intensified when we find this death due 
to circumstances which we may not only control, 
but, with some carefulness, prevent! Indeed, 
we confess that indignation in such cases often 
gets the upper hand of our softer sentiments. 
But we have said enough. It only remains to 
add a single word concerning the poet’s burial- 
place. Alexander Smith lies buried in Warriston 
cemetery, within a pistol-shot of his residence at 





Wardie. He lies, says a spectator of the funeral, 


in a sunny spot, commanding one of the finest | 
views of the city whose beauties he had so | 
eloquently described; and the cold but rich | 
light of the early sunset seemed yesterday in| 


melancholy harmony with the last scene of his | 
bright but brief career ! 


and keeping them, as it were, in prison under lock and 
key. Most of the expulsions of the Jews, confiscations of 
their property, and even massacres, can be traced to one 
of these causes, or to a combination of both. The isola- 
tion of the Jews was only gradual, and the work of centu- 
ries. We need not, therefore, be surprised to find that 
the Medieval synagogues have so much in common with 
Medieval churches.” 

Now, although it is perfectly true as stated 
here, that there were no penal laws against the 
Jews in the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, 
yet it is quite clear, from historical evidence, 
that the Jews kept themselves aloof from their 
Christian brethren, retaining their own peculiar 
manners, customs, and dress; and this being the 
case, it is difficult to imagine that they should 
have copied Christian churches in the erection 
of their synagogues. 

There can be no doubt that the ill-feeling 
which existed against the Jews, during the 
Middle Ages, was not only a religious prejudice 
or commercial jealousy, but even a far deeper 
feeling than either: it was the antagonism of 
race. The feeling against the Jews in the 
Middle Ages was what we now see exemplified in 
the bitter hatred of the white man to the black 
in America ; and even at the present time there 
are many persons who are utterly indifferent to 
all kinds of religion, and care little for com- 
mercial interests, who retain the most cordial 
dislike to the Hebrew people ; and it is a singular 
fact, that until the year 1848, no Jews were 
allowed to live in Nuremberg, and no one would 
accuse the Nurembergers—the most Protestant 
people in Germany—of being led on by monks 
and priests. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc, in speaking of the synagogue 
at Worms, seems to doubt the fact of its having 
been originally built as such. He is most cer- 


| 


| tainly in error; for not only is there the strongest 
| historical evidence, but the fact of the plan 
| being nearly identical with the synagogues at 
ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES IN CENTRAL | Prague and Frankfort, forbids belief that this 





EUROPE. 


QuoTinG and commenting on our recent | 
article on this subject, and the View of the| 
ancient Synagogue in Worms, the Jewish Chro- 
nicle says,— 


‘<Tt is true that no very ancient monuments are found | 
in the cemetery adjoining the synagogue referred to at | 
Prague, as the populace, at the repeated risings against 
the Jews, during the Middle Ages, was wont to vent its 
rage as much upon the dead as upon the living, and to 
destroy the tombstones, There are, nevertheless, a few | 
monuments in it dating, we believe, from the fourteenth 
century. Some years ago there appeared a very interesting | 
publication, containing copies of all inscriptions on the 
sepulchral stones in this cemetery, as far as they could be 
made out,” 

If it is really true, as the writer asserts, that 
there still exist in the cemetery at Prague monu- 
ments of a date as early as the fourteenth 
century, they can only be plain inscribed stone, 
and as such are of no value architecturally. 
Many of the tombstones in this cemetery com- 
memorate persons who lived as early as the tenth 
and twelfth centuries; but the original monu- 
ments have been destroyed, and those which 
replace them are sixteenth and seventeenth 
century works. 

“‘A splendid synagogue, almost entire, still exists in 
Spain. It is situated at Toledo, and was built by Rabbi 
Samuel Hannaghid, the finance minister of Don Pedro the 
Cruel. The synagogue, we believe, was built in the four- 
teenth century. A description of this ancient place of 
worship was given, among others, by the late E. H. Lindo, 
in his ‘ History of the Spanish Jews,’ and who had paid it 
a visit in person,” 

It has been supposed by many people that the 
building called the “ Jews’ House,” at Lincoln, 
was originally a synagogue; but the fact of its 
being on two floors, and the remains of ancient 
chimneys, are sufficient proofs that it can never 
have been anything else than a dwelling-house, 
though one of no ordinary class. This building 
is late Norman, and has a very pretty little 
doorway. With reference to our observation as 
to the isolation of the Jews, the writer in the 
Jewish Chronicle remarks,— 

_ There is abundant evidence to show that this isolation 
did not exist then, but that the intercourse between the 
Jews and Christians was habitual and most cordial ; thet 
there existed no ghettos and scarcely any of those excep- 
tional laws which in subsequent ages brought about that 
lamentable isolation which in process of time led to a 
teat estrangement between the followers of Moses an 
Jesus, It is principally two agents which brought about 
this ae The first was the yy 
roused in the general population i 
priests, and the decrees of the montis secondly, the 
rivalry of the guilds and the trading classes. Wishing to 
rid themselves of the competition of the Jews, they were 
at all times ready to join in the outery against the Jews 
by bigoted priests; to propagate all kinds of false reports 
against them; and had influence enough with the suthori- 
hes to obtain decrees which either kept their rivals 
altogether from the field of competition, by banishing 
them from the cities, or deprived them of all means to 


interfere with trade, by confining them to special quarters, 1 


building could have been erected for any other 
purpose. 





GLASS PAINTING; ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


On this subject Jfr. T. Gambier Parry has 
been lecturing in Gloucester, and here is part of 
what he said :— 

With peace restored at home, and leisure to 


return to the arts of peace, the relics of old days | 


and old things at home, of home history, home 
romance, home devotion, soon begin to touch 
people to the quick, and to engage a warmth of 
cordial affection which all the copies from 
|command. Among the relics of our national 
| arts none engaged a more general attention than 
those associated with our national architecture, 
and pre-eminently that of painted glass. It was 
valuable for its heraldry, its costume, its 
legends; but some loved it for its beauty, and 
caught the first glimpse of the refinement of its 
| art, which for centuries had shared in the con- 
tempt of all things Gothic. People had been 
taught to look at everything through Palladian 
spectacles. All avenues to really national taste 
had long been closed. This country had been 
overwhelmed by three centuries of invasions— 
religious invasion of the old form of faith, demo- 
cratic invasion of the old forms of government, 
invasions of Datch arts and notions with a 
Dutch king and Dutch nobility. But things 
to settle down. People began to yearn 

for something of their own. The old national 
arts were revived with all the interest of novelty. 
Their very principles had been forgotten. Italian 
fiddlers, French cooks, Flemish painters, and 
Dutch architects had put out all memory of 
them. But the national arts, once dear to all 
our people, were soon to live and flourish again. 
The first glass-painters of this modern Renais- 
sance in England were unhappily no artists. 
They floundered about in a perfect mosaic of 
difficulties. They were staggered by multiplicity 
of styles; they had no good art in themselves, 
no good materials in their workshops. There 


4| seemed to be no standard of excellence ; there 


was no standard of public taste. The contrast 
between the vigour of the old work and the 
poverty of the new grew more and more painful ; 
the old savoured of art, the new savoured of the 
shop. What was to be done? To imitate? Yes, 
to imitate; and to the necessity which drove 
them to it will be hereafter traced the cause of 
the pre-eminence which I firmly believe our 
artists will attain. Imitation the most laborious 





| Athens, Rome, Spalato, or Corinth could never | 


success in the education of artists. The processes, 
the theory, the rationale of art, need to be 
analysed before the mind can digest them. Imi- 
tation is not base, except in this—that it is the 
very base of all success. The most heaven-born 
genius must first have learnt to spell. England 
did not stand alone in difficulty. In Germany 
the art was taken up with spirit, but the old 
examples were too soon cast aside. The reasons 
of their beauty, the nature of their materials, 
the very alphabet of the future language of the 
art, were neglected. In Germany the only real 
success has been in an art unsuited to the large 
scale of windows, in the beautiful cabinet ex- 
amples of enamel-painted glass, principally of 
copies on a small scale of old pictures of their 
own school. Their merit is in technical dexte- 
rity—no more. For the high purposes of an 
independect art such works are but hinderances, 
influential only for bad. I know nothing more 
fatile, more unhappy, in matters of taste, than 
the attempts to mimic the productions of one 
art by the processes of another. The attempt to 
reproduce in glass the works of the oil or 
fresco painter might be made in a modest admira- 
tion of the great works of other men; and so far 
the motive could be respected, but no further. 
Glass-painting is no mere supplement toany other 
art. It has an individuality all its own: it will 
stand or fall on its own merits, and for them it 
need not fear. The Germans have been among 
its most unfaithful followers. In other styles of 
art their painters are not strong colourists. It 
is strange that this should be so; for as a nation 
Germans are the greatest of musicians, and 
music is essentially the art of colour; but their 
painters, with rare exception, do not share in 
this great gift. It was therefore not unnatural 
that in an art ‘of which colour is the great 
characteristic they should fail to seize the true 
ideal: they failed even to perceive the true pro- 
perties of their material. Regardless of the 
principles of old art, they formed a dull ideal of 
their own; they went to work on glass as if it 
were canvas or paper. They worked as if they 
were afraid of it; they coated their glass with 
enamel ; they did all that was possible to get 
rid of it; they reduced it to the condition of 
transparent calico, and then painted upon it, 
but with the veriest abuse of glass,—brilliant, 
glancing, jewelry of glass! such as in the days 
of Gothic art filled their cathedral windows with 
a glory as yet unrivalled, and blazed and sparkled 
with a reckless brilliancy. With such as this, 
the genuine use of glass, our modern Germans 
have but little sympathy, at least if we are to 
judge them by their works. I must be under- 
stood to be speaking thus in general terms. 
There are honourable exceptions among German 
artists of glass-painting, pre-eminently in their 
cabinet copies of old pictures. It is hard and 
thankless work to try to make people see what 
they cannot see. In matters of this kind they 
are in general satisfied if only they find things, 
as Irish people call them, “pretty.” There 
is little or no perception of aptitude and inapti- 
tude in works of art. If glass is made to look 
like calico, or calico made to look like glass, so long 
as it is “pretty” indifferent people say, “ Who 
cares?” In modern Italian glass there is very 
much the same radical error. But then the 
Italian is essentially a colourist. In glass, how- 
ever, he, like the German, has begun at the 
wrong end. The Italians never had much 
sympathy with Northern art. They rather 
affected to despise their Gothic neighbours,— 
they ignored those Northern Teutonic schools of 
art, which nevertheless had covered church walls 
with paintings, and windows with storied glass, 
and had matured an art, marked with all the 
individuality of national character, well nigh 
100 years before Giotto dipped his first brush in 
colour. And now, too, in their modern (Italian) 
revival of glass painting they ignore those 
schools again, from which the first lessons of the 
true art in glass can best be learnt. They have 
missed, too, those identical principles, even 
when displayed in their own glorious cinque- 
cento windows, the principles of translucent 
colour. They have rather gone in for a style of 
art more suited to paper than to glass. They 
have produced some designs, tempered certainly 
with great beauty and refinement, and they 
have transferred these designs to glass. But 
whiy to glass? Why to great sheets of fragile 
glass, toned down with dense enamel, worked 

and laboured at till all the glass was lost sight 

of, changed, got rid of, treated just as oiled 

cardboard might have been treated, and with 

precisely the same result? Again, we look in 





is the very foundation for all hope of ultimate} 


vain for the glancing jewelry of glass: instead 
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of it we find pictures, which in treatment, tex- 
ture, and effect resemble precisely large coloured 
lithographs varnished into transparency—labour 
misapplied, art misplaced—one indeed in which 
we admire the frequent beauty and merit of 
design, and delicate execution ; but it is not the 
Art of Glass. Refinement and tenderness are 
merits indeed, but they berome morbid and 
vicious when they occupy exclusively the heart 
and hand of an artist, leaving no room for other 
qualities such as vigour and decision. Why are 
the glories of old glass at Florence and Venice, 
at Chartres and Bourges, passed by, rich as they 
are with many a lesson which a glass-painter 
need learn, examples which illustrate the entire 
powers of the art, and its scale complete, from 
gorgeousness tosolemnity ? Let those old works 
be equalled first, before there be any pretence to 
improve upon them. 








In France and in Belgium the revival of this 
art has been carried on with much the same) 
feeling as in England. The principle that eee 


time, which were made with many-coloured 
pieces, twisted or drawn out when hot, and 
worked into all kinds of forms by means of their 
extreme ductility. Many materials besides glass 
are described as used in Roman windows, such 
as talc and alabaster. The Japanese used the 
same expedients, and in addition to them large 
transparent shells. St. Wilfrid, of York, de- 
scribes church windows in his time (he died 
A.D. 702) as filled with transparent stones. The 
rareness of glass in windows would be inferred 
from the very few notices of it to be found in 
two such writers as Philo and Lactantius, who 
refer so intimately to the habits and usages of 
domestic life in their times. 

The earliest pictorial use of coloured glass was 
in the tessere of the mosaics; and it is by no 
means improbable that glass-coated materials 
and glass itself in flat sheets were used in the 
polychrome decoration of walls. Some of the 
most beautiful early examples of designs on glass 
are those of figures of the early Byzantine school, 


appeared to guide the best men in these coun- engraved in gold leaf inlaid between two layers 
tries has been to keep one hand stretched out | of transparent glass. But the way was being | 
behind with firm grasp upon the past, while the | fast prepared for coloured glass in windows. The | 
other was stretched out toward the fature. They | use of tesserae in mosaics on walls and floors was | 
took no heed of the taunts about copying. They | the natural suggestion for asimilar use of coloured | 
knew that they were but working out great | glass in windows from the first moment that a 
secrets of past excellence to be the groundwork | perfectly translucent quality of it was made. 
of their own. There has been, indeed, a most | Figure subjects had been common in mosaics— | 
mean and miserable copyism, carried on by men | why, then, should they not be introduced in| 
who could do no better; and through their ill- coloured glass? Thus the art of painted glass 
doing the reproach has been misapplied to all. must naturally have begun; but the earliest 
They knew all the while what they were about. | positive information I can find of coloured glass 
They knew well what was good, what bad in the being used in windows is in Prudentius’s notice 
works they studied. If in the Gothic Mediawval of it in the Basilica of St. Paul, at Rome, in the 
art of France and England figures were painted | fourth century. We next hear of it at a church 
in ignorance of anatomy, and architecture in | at Lyons in the fifth century ; and the coloured 
ignorance of perspective, what matter! You glass there was arranged in patterns. The next 
might as well look for the word “ photography” in point of time distinctly spoken of are the 
in Johnson’s Dictionary as for the rules of the windows of St. Fortunat, Bishop of Poictiers, in 
Academy in a Gothic window. No; the grand the sixth century; and in the same century we 
old fellows of those Middle Ages did their best. hear of the introduction of it in a church at 
They felt with poetry, and they worked with Tours by St. Gregory. So that by that time the 
earnestness ; but, what is more to our purpose use of painted glass in windows had spread | 
now, and for our study, they had a most thorough commonly and to a great distance. But in Eng- 
knowledge of the use of glass. That is the land we had not been so fortunate. St. Wilfrid, 
lesson we have to learn from them. We may in the seventh century, laments that makers of 
draw better, our technicality and science may be coloured glass were not then found in England— 
greater. How could it be otherwise when each 80 he went to France in search of them. In the 
generation does but light ite lamp from the one next century, the eighth, we find Pope Leo the 
that has gone before? But those dull genera- | Third filling the apse window of the Lateran 
tions between them and us unluckily let the church with coloured glass in the year 795. But 
lamp of glass go out. So we, to light our own, ap to this time we hear nothing definitely of 
must reach still farther back to the old lamp of | painting upon glass. 

our forefathers, which is bright and glowing} After all the pains which antiquarians have | 
still. The revival of this art on such right | bestowed in the research, it does not appear 
principles as this gives, not only hope, but confi- | that any account of figure subjects can be traced | 
dence in ultimate success. One may grieve at| with any reliable authority earlier than the 
the atrocities which have filled cathedral and middle of the eleventh century; and the ex-| 
other windows with disgrace in modern days; ample cited is the subject of the mystery of St. 
but there have been some grand things done. If | Paschasius in a window of a church at Dijon, | 


Their shadows consisted of little else than lines, 
so that the glass was honoured throughout, and 
the right principle of a window was maintained 
as a thing of light. But as time progressed, 
and the arts of mural painting and illumination 
became more realistic, glass-painting followed in 
the same strain. 

Trarslucent glass-painting for the purpose of 
windows has been entirely confined to Christian 
use. I instance Pompeii and Wroxeter for their 
evidence of the use of glass used in windows of 
Pagan times; but they were not coloured. 
Coloured glass has from early times been used 
by Mahomedans, but it was not painted. Painted 
coloured glass is therefore solely Christian. In 
Mahomedan mosques the ornamental glass wag 
used on the principle of transparent mosaic. 
The design was cut out of their plates of 
alabaster or stone, or moulded in plaster, and 
the glass, most beautifal in colours, was let into 
them, as gems would be set in jewelry, in 
patterns of flowers, foliage, or any other con- 
ventional design of geometrical ornament. The 
effect was exceedingly rich. Specimens of these 
works are still to be found in Constantinople, in 
the mosque of Hebron, and in other Oriental 
buildings. That is glass mosaic, not glass 
painting. 

The improvements in the Christian arts of 
painting during the fifteenth century were very 
rapid. Those improvements of the oil painter 
and the fresco painter were, however, the first 
poison drops which ultimately ruined the art 





| applied to glass. 


About the middle of the fifteenth century the 
treatment of pictures in glass became more and 
more relaxed. The artists had hitherto been 
guided by the safe principle of deference to the 
architecture of which their work formed a part. 
After that time the architect’s design seemed to 
be beneath the notice of the glass-painter, who 
spread his picture over the whole window-space 


regardless of all obstacles. A little later in date 


than this a magnificent style of glass-painting 
was developed in Italy. Glass was treated 
pictorially indeed; but, like most genuine 
artists, as they were, the Italian designers of those 
pictures felt intuitively that the compositions and 
resources of other styles of painting were unsuit- 
able for glass. So they went in for light and 
colour like men, and designed for breadth of 
contrast and vigour of effect, figures, architec- 
ture, fruit, flowers, animals, and then leaded 
them all together, regardless of atmospheric 


| effects, without much care for perspective, and 


with an equality of colour throughout and relief 
in the detail just enough to save all the objects 
from confusion. The effect was the most power- 
ful that glass could produce: it was fiat, archi- 
tectural,and grand in theextreme. The success 


‘of those windows consisted in this, that their 


designers were first of all consummate artists 





there has been one fault more prominent than | 
another, it has been that both the artists and the 
public have thought too much about the subjects 
painted, and too little about the glass itself. 
The result has been in too many cases that glass- 
painters have consecrated works to the genius 
of the arts which ought rather to have been 
consigned to the simpler genius of the pestle and 
mortar. 

Of the early history of the art very little is 
known. There appears no reason for supposing 
that coloured glass was used in windows before 
the Christian era. The early Egyptian and 
Greek coloured glass, so far as we can acquaint 
ourselves, was but semi-transparent ; commonly 
used for coating earthenware and in making 
small ornamental vessels. Somebody has lately 
taken out in England a patent for glass coffins. 
He must have a very high opinion of his friends. 
The Egyptians and Parthians made glass coffins 
between 200 and 300 B.C. There are some in 
the British Museum. There were few colours 
made in glass in those times, but a good many 
varieties of tints. A good red is not to be found. 
There are tints of deep and pale blue, ochre and 
straw colour, browns and greens. About the 
use of glass in windows before our era little or 
nothing is known; what is described bears no 
analogy to our system of flat sheets set in 
frames. That glass was used in windows at 
about the beginning of our era we know from 
the remains at Pompeii, and Wroxeter in Eng- 
land. But we have no trace of coloured glass 
used for the purpose. Pliny’s expression about 


glass is that “ Nulla est materia sequacior aut 
pictwra accommodatior,” which at once suggests 
the idea of a pictured window. I conceive that 
in reality it refers to opaque enamels and to the 


mentioned by the historian of the monastery of themselves, and then that they had the genius 
St. Benigne, A.D. 1052. The French King | and wit to seize the true and complete idea of 
Charles le Chauve was the first great patron of | the materials they had to work with. Theirs 
glass-painters. Soonafter his time theart became | was the last blaze of that fine art for many 8 





ornaments in the glass bottles and vases of his | 


universal, The treatise of Theophilus, of about 
that period, describes almost every process 
necessary for a complete window, with the whole 
detail of its design and colouring of patterns, 
figures, and draperies. So that it is impossible 
not to infer that an art so complete as he 
describes it, must, to have attained such com- 
pleteness, have been practised long before, 
although we can find no written account of it. 
All that actually remains to us is in small pieces 
coloured separately and inlaid, as in vitreous 
enamels, mosaics, and encrusted ornaments, or 
bits of glass in imitation of gems, on book-bind- 
ings, church vessels, rings, and so forth. At 
about this time (the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies), glass painting became a very distin- 
guished profession. Its professors were honoured 
by privileges and dignities at Venice, and in 
Normandy by the semi-noble distinction of a 
title, that of “‘ gentlemen glaziers.” In those 
miscalled “dark ages,” those “ benighted ” 
Gothic times, when Christian art first sprang 
forth in all its freshness and beauty, schools of 
art were established in religious communities, 
and the artists of those times, trained in the 
whole range of education then open to them, 
appear to have practised all the arts of design 
connected with architecture, so that wall paint- 
ing, designs for sculpture, illumination, and glass 
were followed equally by the same persons. In 
the earlier styles, the artistic composition of 
picture subjects was made effective, and the 
groups of figures relieved from each other by 
contrast of colour, rather than (as in more re- 
cent work) by opposing and contrasted forms. 


Their ancestors adopted a new 
system y painting upon glass with enamel 
colours. The result was the rapid decline of the 
art. They would paint. The art of glass, there- 
fore, was no more. It had throughout borne 
witness to the fact that architecture was the 
master art. The harmony which had ever ex- 
isted between the various styles of glass-painting 
and architecture arose, not only from the painters 
employing the same general character of orna- 
mentation, but far more from the deep current 
of a mutual sentiment which pervaded all the 
contemporaneous arts of the Middle Ages. When 
the purity of feeling declined in one, it declined 
pari passu in the other; and it was but natural 
that it should do so, because art is only the re- 
flection of the hearts and minds of men, and it 
rises and falls with them. Such was the fate of 
glass-painting south of the Alps. In the north 
much the same result occurred. Religious and 
political troubles far and wide completed its 
ruin. But here and there, and more particularly 
in Holland and Flanders, the old vigour of the 
art was revived. But the taste of the times was 
coarse, and the idea of art was too realistic to be 
attained in glass, without straining it beyond 
its proper functions. Some grand effects were, 
however, produced by combining the inlaid 
system of the best times with the enamel paint- 
ing of the worst. The inferior artists revelled, 
as usual, in the vulgarity of violent effects. The 
public taste of their day was low, and was grow- 
ing lower. There was no demand for good art; 
so there was no supply. And thus the art 
dwindled away, till it fell, as I described at the 


long year. 
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beginning of this address, into the hands of the 
plumbers! 

After this sketchy review of the progress and 
decline of the art, the subject which remains 
to us seems to divide itself into two parts, re- 
lating to its practice, viz.,—1st, the treatment of 
ornamentation; and 2ndly, the treatment of 
figure compositions, Of the first of these a great 
deal is to be said; but as the second would be 
more interesting to you and more profitable for 
our present purpose and limited time, I will not 
delay on the subject of ornament, but pass on 
to that of figure subjects, or what might be 
called “ pictures in glass.” It might, however, 
make what I have hereafter to say more clear, 
and be of use to those whom I address who are 
not well acquainted with the processes of this 
art, if I make a short digression to say a few 
words on the nature: and: use.of the materials. 
This art is very little preetised by amateurs. It 
is, perhaps, more admired! tham understood, 
When glass-painting’ iss spokem of you: should 


know that it does netimply the use of colours 


in any way similar tothat of other arts. The 
artist makes no colours, but purchases them 
in the coloured glass supplied by the manu- 
facturing glass-stainer. The process by which 
he produces a painted window is this. The 
subjects are first designed on paper (called 
from its size “a cartoon”) in black and white. 
The colours’ for the various parts of it 
are determined, and glass of the colours required 
is chosen for them. The design is-then laid out 
on a table; and upon each part of it, as for flesh, 
draperies, background, ornaments, d&c., the pieces 
of glassy already chosen for them, are cutoutand 
laid. The glass being transparent allows the 
drawingrand shading of the design beneath to be 
seen, amd these are traced and drawn upon it 
with a brush, as any one would trace upon 
tracing paper. The material used in the brush 
is a powdered oxide of iron and copper of a 
uniform:colour, much like sepia, which is mixed 
with gum-and water, and this is eventually fused 
into the surface of the glass by the heat of a 
furnace; Golden tints and ornament@are usually 
produced in a différent manner; they are com- 
monly added subsequently by the transparent 
yellow stain of oxide of silver fused upon the 
opposite side of the glass. And thus the work 
is done, so far as the artist is concerned. Each 
piece is then leaded together into its place, and 
the window is completed. ll this sounds a 
very simple process, and, indeed, it isso ; but the 
same might be said of the mere processes of any 
other art. The really great difficulty is proved by 
the rarity of success. 


of Parliament. In 1860, he was appointed 
scientific referee to the Government in all matters 
connected with electricity ; and in this capacity 
he had to superintend the fitting of the con- 
ductors of the Houses of Parliament, the powder 
magazines, Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, 
and the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, in 
which are deposited the remains of the late 
Prince Albert. He was also the inventor of an 
improved mariner’s compass, and the unit jar for 
measuring out definite quantities of electricity. 

Sir William was one of the original members 
of the Philosophical Club of the Royal Society, 
and had been a valuable contributor to the 
“Transactions of the Society,’ and to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


“ Pity” is the title of the plate provided by 
the council of this association for every sub- 
seriber’of the current year. The original pic- 


ture, by Mry LeJeune, A.R:A., represents, with | 


much feeling, three young-girls, who have found 
a wounded robin in the snow, and are endea- 
vouring to coax it to them. The subject is not 
of the high and grand character possessed by 
some of the other works now in progress for the 


Art-Union, such as Armitage’s “ Parents of | 


Christ’ seeking Him,” or Maclise’s noble wall- 
paintings in Westminster Palace; but there is 
pathosabout it, and the touching expression in 
the girls’ faces will find many admirers. An 


iron vane. This front will stand some feet further 
back than the line of the old buildings. The 
other side of the building in Claremont-street 
will resemble the one in Shoplatch. 

The plans were prepared by Mr. R. Griffiths, 
of Stafford; and the contract is being carried 
out by Mr. Barlow, Stoke-upon-Trent. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF MERCHANT 
VESSELS. 


Ir is satisfactory to find sanitary reforms to 
the necessity for which we have long been calling 
attention now urged on all sides. The Lancet 
has brought its reports on the Present Sanitary 
Condition of the Mercantile Marine to a con- 
clusion. The third and fourth reports deal with 
the accommodation provided for the men on 
board, their clothing and personal hygiene, and 
the farther improvements necessary to ameliorate 
the condition of the men. The old forecasties 
and top-gallant forecastles, which in a large pro- 
portion of ships are still maintained, are rightly 
condemned. “ Imagine a small triangular space 
in the bows of a ship, the maximum dimensions 
of which required by law are 74 cubic feet for 
each individual, flooded by the waves, and prac- 
_ tically uninhabitable if above deck ; filthy, dark, 
|damp, and unventilated if below: no pains 
| being taken to provide such simple contrivances 
as mangers, hawse-pipes, ventilating funnels, 
rain-awnings, and furniture, which might exclude 
| water, admit fresh air and light, and somewhat 











| on the walls of the English Court. 


institution whose aims should be catholic in | mitigate their comfortless condition. Compared 
matters of art, must vary the character of its | with such abodes the worst workhouse ward or 
productions. Mr. Lemon has engraved the plate | Irish cabin is almost palatial.” True, in fine 
with great delicacy in the pure line manner;| weather, the crew may sieep and eat in the 
and in these days when publishers demand the | open air; but, in bad weather or in harbour, the 
rapidity and cheapness of production afforded foreeastle is the home of all: at no time is there 
by the chalk or mixed or mezzotinto process, it any other refuge for the sick, whose condition 
is to be observed that the Art-Union of London is, therefore, most deplorable. Years ago we 
almost alone gives encouragement to the higher pointed out this, and the evils of the sleeping- 
claseof pure line work; just as inthe productionof places generally. See, too, our sketch, “ A Berth 
high-class bronze works and medal-die engraving, | that brings Death,’ reproduced in “ Another 
it represents almost exclusively the amount of Blow for Life,” p. 104. 

aid extended im Hngland to these branches 
of art. 

Apropos of these matters; we may remark | 
that the English commissioners have gladly | 
accepted an offer of the council to lend some of , 
the society’s bronzes for the Paris Exhibition. | 
Some of their later engravings, also, will be found 








THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


Tue Turin Opinione Nationale gives the fol- 
lowing return of the state of this work on the 
| 3lst December, 1866 :—On the Bardonnéche side 


A model, reduced by Mr. Birch from his statue | 3,940 métres had been completed, and on the 


of the “ Wood-Nymph,” for which he received Modena side the work had advanced to a 


the society’s premium of 6001., has been placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Brown, Westhead, & Co., 


for production im parian. 

















THE LATE SIR WILLIAM SNOW | 
HARRIS. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to’ 
announce the death, on the 22nd ult., of Sir| 


THE NEW MARKET HALL, 
SHREWSBURY. 


William Snow Harris, one of our most distin- THE chief stone’ of this new hall has been | 
| was rendered more difficult by a bed’ of quartzose 


guished scientific experimentaliste. Hewasborn laid. The edifice will be in the Italian style of 


distance of 2,434 métres, making a total of 


| 6,371 métres, of which 1,025 métres were exca- 
| vated during the year 1866. The entire length 
| of the tunnel is 12,220 métres, so that it is now 
| mere than half completed. Supposing the pre- 
| sent rate of progress to be maintained, nearly 
| six years will be required before the line is 
' finished. It is expected, however, that this 


year’s returns will show an increase; inasmuch 
as the boring on one sidé daring the past year 


at Plymouth, in the county of Devon, in the/ architecture, and will be built of black, blue, | rock, the position of which was predicted by the 


year 1792, and was consequently in the 76th year red, and white brick, with Grinshi!l stone dress- 
of his age. He was educated in the Grammar ings. Its total length will be 322 ft., and its 
School of his nativestown, and thence he greatest breadth 148 ft. On the basement will 
proceeded to the University of Edinburgh to! be twenty-eight vanlts for the storing of goods, 
study for the medical profession, which he | with two inclined roads leading thereto. One of 
practised for several years with great suecess ;| these approaches will be 10 ft. wide at the 
but his whole heart and soul being imthephysical entrance, and inthe centre about 24 ft., seas to 


sciences, he soon abandoned his practicein order 
to devote his attention to the study’ of the 
elementary laws of electricity and magnetism. 
In 1820, he made a valuable invention for the 
protection of ships from lightning, which he 
submitted, together with an interesting account 
of his invention,. to the consideration of the 
council of the Réyal Society, of which Sir 
Humphrey Davy was the then president. After 
much investigatiom om the subjeet; the:Council 
of the Society warmly approved of his invention, 
and communicated with theAdmiralty urging its 
immediate adoption in the Royal Navy. In 1831, 
he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
and in 1835 the Society awarded him the Copley 
medal, one of the highest honours in its gift. 

The value of the invention will be readily 
appreciated when we state that loss omdamage 
in the Royal Navy from lightning has ever 
since that time been absolutely unknown, while 





previously the material damage alone had been 


estimated at 10,0001. annum. In 1847, | " 
; sitic ‘to slide in a groove in preference to hinges. The 


her Majesty, in recognition of his valnable 


services, had conferred on him the honour of | in hot 
land that of the tower which rises near it, 151 ft. 


knighthood, and he had on several occasions 


allowra cart to turn. Both lead into Claremont- 
street. On this floor there will also be seven 
shopsy and a large fish-market, with ice-house, 
and heating apparatus. The whole building is 
to be warmed by hot air. The ground-tloor will 
consist chiefly of the general market. There 
will' be six entrances to this portion of the build- 
ing. The» principal entrance: will be at the 
Mardol end of the building, and will consist of 
am arcade, 17 ft. wide, with rows of shops on 
either side. On this floor there will also be a 
butcher’s market, fruit market, the hall-keeper’s 
office, water-closets, and other conveniences. On 
the first-floor, over the fruit-market, will be the 
corn-exchange, a room 89 ft. long by 45 ft. wide. 
Over the shops will be a gallery, suitable for 
the sale of light market goods. In Claremont- 
street a covered cartway will be erected for the 
landing and unloading of goods in wet weather, 
and the roof of the building will be covered with 
Bangor slate. The windows and doorways are 
all circular-headed, and the doors will be made 


front on the Shoplatch side will be 88 ft. in height, 


. . »t Ts nt 
been honourably mentioned in both Houses | The latter will be surrounded wi'h an ornamental 


geologists, from a careful survey of the dip of the 
surrounding strata, within a hundred feet or so 
of the place where it was actually met with. 








CORK WAREHOUSE, LANT STREET, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Unver the direction of Mr. Joseph S. Moye, 
architect, Hertford-street, May Fair, a cork ware- 
house of considerable size and good appearance, 
has recently been erected in Lant-street, Borough, 
for Mr. Thomas Peet. The building is faced with 
white Saffolk bricks, jointed in black mortar, red 
and: blaek»bricksbeing introduced in the bands 
andarchesy The cornice is-also executed in white 
moulded bricks. The whole of the facings were 
supplied from the Woolpit kilns, by Mr. C. 
Stutter. 

The warehouse has: a ffontage in Lant-street, 
of 45 ft., with a depth of 65 ft. The goods 
entrance is situated’ im: Vine-yard. The total 
height of the building from the basement floor 
is 71 ft. Gin., and 60 ft. fram the pavement 
level. The floors are carried on girders, ]2 in. 
deep, supported by two tiers of 8-in. cast-iron 
columns, bolted together; and running thee tire 
height of the. building, Internally the wa-e- 


house is fitted with every convenience to suit 





the requirements of the trade. The contract 
was taken by Mr. Walton, of Museum-street, 
' and the total cost was about 4,000¢. 
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GERMAN CHURCH DOORWAYS. 


Even the most enthusiastic admirers of Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture must admit that there is 
one point in which we were far behind our Cor- 
tinental neighbours in the Middle Ages, and 
that is the treatment of church doorways. 
Those who have stood before the fronts of Wells 
and York, and have in thought compared them 
with Notre Dame, Paris, or Ratisbon Cathedral, 
cannot help being struck with the fact that the 
Continental fronts owe much of their superiority 
to the great dignity and importance given tothe 
doorways. At Ratisbon this is singularly the 
case, for the great doorway is. perhaps the only 
really well-designed featare of the whole front ; 
and yet who can help being struck by the grand 
and dignified effect uf the whole ? 
~The German architects do not seem to have 
turned their attention to this featare so early as 
the French; but when they did they made up 


power to recover by law any sums of money 
that might be embezzled from their fands by 
any officer or member of the society. After 
some discussion, a delegate from the plasterers 
moved, and a delegate from the carpenters 

nded, the following resolution :—“ That the 
Working Mon’s Association be and is hereby 
empowered by this meeting to convene a meet- 
ing of delegates from the trades societies of the 
metropolis, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the position in which trades unions 
are placed by the recent decision in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in the case of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, and to determine the course 
to be adopted thereon.” The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Coventry.— The members of the Operative: 
Bricklayers’ Society have vive three: months’ 
notice to theamaséers, dated January 1, that:they 
will diseontinme working under the present 








for lost time by making the doorways the chief 
feature in their buildings. i 

The Romanesque churches in Germany have | 
generally plain doorways with 


rules. They require the second: rnle to be ex- | 
punged, and ask for a slight alferation in their i pe 
wages. The secretary to the Coventry Builders’ | bghtermen, n, en 
A iation, replying to this demand, states in | terers, plumbers, all sorts and conditions of'men, followed 
a tympanum, effect that the masters see no cause for any | same measure of ill-luck for themselves and 


whose average earnings are about 28s. per week, 
though a maiority of the artisans get 32s. - 

Limerick.—The frequent strikes of the dock 
labourers im meuaeens and — démamis, it is 
thought, will have effeet: of diverting the 
import trade of that port’ to other” leealities, a; 
serious injury haw: already” beem inflleted on the 
trade of the port. Tite-mem have-demended 1()s. 
a day on some occasions; and! hawe now orga. 
nised a society to maimtaim: them im. these 
demands. 

New York.—Tm speaking off thie: distress in 
New York arising-ftom strikes amdiotherrca uses, 
a local paper says;— 

“The Poor Association state that theserare: hundreds 
and thousands of ‘mechanies, artisens, and Jab) ure: 
im New York who ; ions but 
are now: left te: the: precarious subsistenee afforded by 
ocessional jobs; and who owe their infaligitous position 
and the sufferings: of their’ families to the system of 
strikes:which has become: so fatal a hebitiwith certain 
classes of ing men. . . . . Ti Mew York and 
Brooklyn there has been a perfect manimomthe subject of 
strikes. The painters, the harnessmakera; musicians, 
ters; masons, plas. 


attained the 
ir wives and 


The community would be startled if they knew 


the example of the car-drivers, and 


dren. 


a rae ante ith carving: | ion i willing to submit | chil 
which is sometimes. ornamented with carving ; alteration in the rules, but are ng the vast numbers of unemployed men, the sick-hearted 


but is more commanly left quite plain. A very 
fine and rich example is to be found at the| 
Seoteh Benedictine Church at Ratisbon. In} 
Transitional and First Pointed doorways the tre- | 


foil areh is frequently used generally, without the | 


the matter in dispute to arbitration, under Rale | 
No. 1. | 

The Potteries.—The carpenters and joiners of | 
the Staffordshire Potteries have given notice to | 
their employers of a demand for an advance of | 


women, the hangry, shivering children that are at this 
time in the city of New York.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT IN SYDNEY. 


tympanum. Fig. 1 is good specimen from the} 6d. a-day in their-wages, raising them to 30s. a 
ps at Wiirzburg. The detail is singular. | week, and a reduction of the hours of labour to 
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It is not until the fourteenth century that we 
find the double doorway ; and even then they 
are never so common in Germany as in France; 
however, at this period the doorways are gene- 
rally very lofty, and of very noble design. Fig. 2 
is a remarkably elegant specimen from a dese- 
crated church at Wiirzburg. The doorway in the 
south tower of Cologne Cathedral isabout the same 
date. The doorways to the transepts at Ratisbon 
and Erfurth cathedrals are double, and ane noble 
examples. Later in the style double doorways 
become much more common, and they are gene- 
rally very highly adorned with sculpture and 
foliage. Fine examples exist at Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Ulm, and Miinster cathedrals; St. 
Mary’s, Wirzburg; Thein Church, Prague; 
Ochsen arth, &c., &e. Third Pointed doorways 
are generally double if of large size, and are 
very frequently protected by a kind of projecting 
canopy or suspended porch. The finest example 


is the western portal of Ratisbon Cathedral, | 


where the porch projects in a triangular form 


from the wall of the church, and is supported at | 


the angle by a pier profusely ornamented with 
statues, carving, &c. At St. Ulrick’s, Augsburg, 
the porch is semihexagonal, and is supported 
upon two slender piers. At St. Martin’s, 
Landshnut, is a doorway, the porch over which 
forms two triangles in plan (see Fig. 4), and is 
unsupported by either pier or shaft: the part 
forming the junetion of the two triangles 
down and forms a pendant. The detail of this 
doorway is very rich and beautiful. The church 
to which this doorway belongs contains four 
othera almost equally elaborate, although the 
building itself is very plain and simple. After 
the fifteenth century, the Germans appear to 
have given up large doorways. The late Gothic 
specimens are generally small, single, devoid of 
sculpture or carving, and simply ornamented with 
interpenetrating moukdings. Sometimes the 
heads of these late doorways are most singular 
and eccentric in form,and are nearly alwaye-very 
ugly« This kind of doorways continued in use 
until the revival of Classical arehitecture at the 
end of the sixteenth century. The drawings we 
give have been made on the spot for us by Mr. 
H. W. Brewer. 
REFERENGES. 
1. Doorway, Wirzburg Cathedral. 

a, Monlding stop to jamb 

b. Mowlding stop to arch, 

c. Impost. 
Doorway to desecrated chureh at Wiirzburg. 
Arch-mould of the same. 
. Doorway, St. Martin’s Church, Landshut. 


Pe 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


'the extent of two and a half hours a week, the | 


Derecates from the joiners’, painters’, brick- 


change to come into operation on the Ist of! layers’, and labourers’ societies in Sydney have 
May. The builders, in reply, have offered the sent a memorial to “ The Amalgamated Society of 
men 6d. an hour, making the wages 29s. a week, the United Kingdom,” a copy of which has also 
but they decline to reduce the hours of labour been forwarded tous. The chief object of the 
below fifty-eight hours a week. The difficulty memorial appears to be to disabuse English 
with the bricklayers, which has been pending workmen of the idea that wages are high and 
since May last, and has ever since prostrated work abundant in the colony or city of Sydney. 
the building trade of the district, has only just On the contrary, they declare, a great deal of 
been removed by a reference of the dispute to distress exists; work is, and has long been, 
arbitration. scarce ; and wages, though apparently high, are 

Stajord.—Professor Levi has been giving his really inadequate, from the high price of provi- 
lecture on the condition of the working classes, sions, clothing, rents, &c. 8s. to 10s. a day 
from which we quoted last week, in the Shire- seem to be the average wage in the building 
hall, Stafford. The Earl of Harrowby occupied trades, while rents are something like 10s. to 
the chair. 208. a week ; bread 10d. a 4-lb. loaf ; cabbages 8d. 

Plymouth.—In referenee to the trades move- a-piece; milk 8d. aquart; bacon and cheese 1s. 6d. 
ment here, a local paper, referring more espe- alb.,and soon. Beef and mutton, however, do not 
cially to a threatened: strike of the masons, seem to be so dear, being only 5d. per lb. It is 
says,— remarkable that, while our own workmen not 

“There is abundant evidemee dailyyproduced by the only complain of masters taking more than a 
Eihecoumty iris Siamentsbiommitoret aspects, cettain very small number of apprentices, bat 
there pon thousands of men out of work; end the distress | absolutely restrict them from doing it, com- 
consequent upon that, as much asupon the recent-severe | them, by threatavof! strike, to reduce 


| weather, has been so great ee that the benevo- | the number of apprentices to the minimum; 


lent of all classes who can help have united in one great of the of Inia U D ie this 


endeavour to relieve it, and prevent wholesale starvation. | A . 
| The privation and suffering found to exist in this neigh- | memorial as being “ of a very serious nature,” is 
| bourhood as well as elsewhere, through want of food and that “there is not the slightest inclination on 

clothing, has been startling. Money has, therefore, been h f ] 8 . 
| readily given in large sums to provide the necessaries of the part of employers to take as apprentices auy 
| life; soup, bread, and blanket societies have been opened, Of the thousands of young Arabs, as they are 
| and have daily distributed their needed benevolence. In colonially called ; and the consequences are that 
| the midst of all this, it does sound disgusting to hear of a | th srol a : ” 

‘strike ’’ by men amongst whose class this suffering exists, | ey are entirely dependent on their parents. 
| and to relieve whom this profuse benevolence has been | 

granted. For the sum of 6d. a day extra—which the 
have yet to prove they are fairly entitied to—tdiaeestih 











stubbornly throw themselves out of work at this critical 
peried! The course those operative masens p to 
pursue in this particular is certainly very short-sighted on 
the part of themselves, and inconsiderate and ungrateful 
to the public to say the least of it. It has especially 


reputation of trades unions in general, and who are 
most anxious to disabuse.the public mind of animpression 
which is widely entertained, namely, that trades-unions, 
workmen seek selfishly to pramote thei scaeintioeall 
the-expense of ali other anmanet workmen,” 
Blackburn.—The wages agitation in the iron 
trades has extended to Blaekburn. The whole 
of the Amalgamated Engineers — comprising 
engineers, smiths, mechanics, dressers, joiners, 
&c., and the iron-moulders employed in Black- 
burn and its immediate vicinity, with the 
exception of those employed by Messrs. Yates, 
Canal Foundry, and Messrs. Clayton & Good- 
fellow, Park-road, have received notice that on 
and after the 2nd and 4th of February next, 
those earning 25s. per week will have their 
wages reduced ls. per week. The earnings of 
the rest will not be for the present interfered 
with. A meeting of the Amalgamated Engineers 
has been held on the whole question. Event- 


par ae those workmen who are solicitous for the success 


EQUALIZATION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
POOR-RATES. 


A pervrariox to the President of the Poor- 
lawe Board; composed of the representatives 
of various: ratepayers’ associations, boards of 
guardians, and other bodies connected with the 
East: of London; waited: « Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, at the offites of the “Whitehall, on 
the subject of the equalization of the poor-rates 
in the metropolis. The deputation included Mr. 
Locke, M.P., Mr. Ayrton, M.P., Mr. Buxton, 
M.P., Sir C. Bright, M.P., Mr. Hanbury, M.P., 
and Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P. Mr. Earle, 
M.P., the Secretary of the Poor-law Board, was 
present. The deputation was: introdueed by 
Mr. Ayrton, M.P., and Mr. Alderman Salomons, 
M.P. The important subject in question was 
ably urged by various speakers, and especially 
by the Rev. Mr. M‘Gill, rector of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, who presented a memorial from his 
district setting forth the facts of the ease, which 
were really appalling. In the large district of 
Shoreditch half the men are now out of employ- 


: Illegality of Trades Unions.—At a numerously- | ually a resolution was agreed to, to the-effeet} ment, and consequence j he 
i iad aitended mecting of trades society delegates, | that if the employers persisted in making the] poor is mad Sige ant ocemestislioct. 
et ae held at the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie-street, Fleet-| reduction proposed, the operatives would as a} In: some of the parishes in the West-end the 
bi street, in relation to the late Trades Refora:| body refuse to work more than four days per poor-rate is only sixpence in the peund, while in 

Cott Demonstration, at the conclusion of the regular| week so long as that reduction was kept in 7 ‘ 


Bethnal-green and the surrounding parishes it 


a . 3<7 - ; tie 1A ; i 2 i i 

uit, or “e G. Potte r, the chairman, brought | operation. _ The irou-moulders also met, and | is 3s., 4s., ay, and in some cases, 53, 6d. The 

I “ ore the ¢ i aged the subject of the recent posses a similar resolution. It is calculated | memorial urged the justice and expediency of 
decision given in the Court of Queen’s Bench, | that there are from 4,000 to 4,500 men engaged | having an equalised rate on the whole metro- 








by which trades unions were held to have no: in the iron trades of Blackburn and district, 





polis, which would amount to a uniform sum of 
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THE BUILDER. 








about 1s. 5d. in the pound. There were five 
parishes in this great metropolis which really 
did not contribute justly or fairly to the relief of 
the poor. These were the City of London, St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Paddington, Isling- 
ton, and Kensington. He did not believe the 
wealthy inhabitants of these districts wished for 
such a state of things, because during the late 
distress they subscribed cheerfully and liberally 
to the poor of the East-end an amount which he 
had no hesitation in calling “ conscience money,” 
because they paid generally but 6d. in the pound 
for poor-rates, while the parishes in the East 
were compelled to give 5s. 6d. Sir Charles 
Bright, M.P., drew attention to the bread riots 
in the east of London, which, though highly 
reprehensible, really arose from the inequality of 
the rates and the undueand intolerable pressure 
on the ratepayers of the East-end, and showed 
that an equalization was urgently called for, and 
he hoped they would cordially support him. In 
reply, Mr. Hardy said that early in the ensuing 
session it would be his duty to state what the 
Government proposed to do. His attention 
would be particularly directed to the question of 
management and the uniformity of assessment, 








fined to the members of this society alone, as the increased 
value of life in the whole population of the town had been 
more than seven years during the same period, the mor- 
tality being, for the first period, 31 in 1,000, and for the 
second period, 224 in 1,000.” 

The poorer classes of the people were, he con- 
tended, the greatest savers by sanitary improve- 
ments, and the greatest losers where sanitary 
matters were neglected. He found, as a general 
rule, that he experienced little difficulty in con- 
vincing the poorer classes that filth and squalor 
were attended with the worst possible results, 
pecuniary and otherwise, both to themselves 
and the public. He had not been so fortunate 
in convincing some of the wealthier members of 
the community. 








CAPE TOWN SCHOOL OF ART. 
WE are glad to learn that the Exhibition made 


with the addition of 10 per cent. for 
brought out a sum of 46621, wapeinay at, 

Mr. H. E. Murrell made the total claim 3,8501. 

Mr. Farmer (Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer) valued 
the claim at a olay at 5,604/, 

itnesses were then ea. on behalf of the company. 

Mr. G. Pownall and Mr. John Shaw valued the claim 
ant’s interest at 2,2002. Mr. B. N. Clifton at 1,902. 

Mr. E. Ryde thought that the premises might let as 
offices for 6501. per annum, from which he deducted 2002. 
the rent reserved, and 115/. for repairs, rates, and taxes, 
ee & net improved rental of 235/., which he valued at 

2082, 

Mr. Clark (Farebrother, Clark, & Co.), gave similar 
evidence. He said that chamber property was not now so 
valuable as it was. Everything was inflated for atime, 
but they were now assuming a more natural state. 

The jury awarded the claimant 2,550/., the loss of rent 
and value of fixtures to be settled out of court. 


(Before the Right Hon. Russell, Gurney, Q.C., M.P., 
Recorder, and a Special Jury.) 

SHEPPARD v. THE METROPOLITAN Boarp or Works. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Talfourd Salter represented 
the claimant, and Mr. Lloyd the Board of Works, 

Mr. Hawkins said the claimant, Mr. William Henry 
Sheppard, had for a period of between twenty and thirty 
years carried on the business of a bellhanger, locksmith, 





by the School of Art at Cape Town at the close 
of last year was a great success. More than | 
2,600 people visited the rooms, and the distriba- | 
tion of prizes at the end of the Exhibition week | 
was @ capital wind-up to the whole. | 





and a great many others, that ina week or two! The judges who awarded the prizes said in| 

he should bring before the House of Commons. | their report :— 
At a conference held at the London Coffee- | «Taken as a whole, these works are highly creditable | 

house, on Wednesday night, on the subject of | to the students and their master, Mr. Lindsay. We wish 


equalising the poor-rates of the metropolis, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that in the | 
opinion of the meeting the time had arrived 
when it was the duty of the Government to, 


| especially to notice the excellence of the system, which | 


discourages all meretricious and pretentious work and 
mere artistic display, and which tends to develop taste 
and talent in the practical shape which can benefit the | 
architect, builder, and mechanic.” | 


introduce a Bill for the equalisation of the poor- | Especial interest was excited in one of the 


gasfitter, &c., with a very considerable amount of profit, 
upon the premises, No. 10, Bucklersbury, which premises 
were required by the Metropolitan Board of Works, for 
the purposes of the new street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House. Mr. Sheppard had the good fortune 
in 1861 to obtain from Mr. Nash an agreement to let the 
premises from the expiration of his lease for a further 
term of twenty-one years, at the almost nominal rental of 
8°l. per annum. This lease would expire at Midsummer, 
1893. Of the lease sixteen years om a half were unex- 
— at Christmas last. Notice to treat was given in 

uly, 1866, and a claim-was sent in amounting to 4,0001. 
After thirty years of persevering industry, the claimant's 
business now yielded a net profit of 750/, 

The jury awarded the claimant 3,192/, 


(Before Mr. Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M.P., the 
Common Serjeant, and a Special Jury). 
Rors anv Dow pv. Her Masesty’s Postuasrer-GEneRAt. 
This was a claim for the leasehold interest of the house 


rates within the metropolitan district, and a! students, John Brown, a youth both deaf and | 
deputation was appointed to wait upon the Poor- | dumb, but who had evinced such a precocity | 
law Board to impress the great importance of that he had been taken from one of the orphan- 
this measure upon the Government. ages of the city by Mr. W. de Smidt, and placed 

| under the tuition of Mr. Lindsay. At the con- | 


No, 33, St. Martin’sele-Grand, where the claimants carry 
on business as surgeons and chemists. There was also a 
claim for removal, fixtures, loss of business, &c. &c. The 
house forms part of the property required for the enlarge- 
ment of the Post-oflice. 





| clusion Mr. Lindsay presented to Mr. Foster, the | 


A verdict was taken by consent for 2,5001. 


|founder of the school and its honorary secre- (Before the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Q.C., M.P., and 


a Special Jury.) 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL | tary, an address and a silver inkstand, pur-| s55. .xp Ayorumn v. Tn MriuorourTaN Boarp ov 


DESIGNS. 


WE are requested to state that the exhibition | 
of the National Gallery designs will not be closed 
till after the opening of the exhibition of the 
designs for the New Courts of Justice to the 
public. Architects from the country will thus | 
have an opportunity of seeing both exhibitions 
without being detained in town. Many will feel | 
much obliged by this arrangement of the Chief 
Commissioner of her Majesty’s Office of Works. 





| 





| 
' 


EFFECTS OF SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue report of the committee of the Leek 
Burial Society gives some important statistics 
opropos of the improvement of the sanitary | 
condition of Leek. The members of this society 
compose a large proportion of the poorer inhabi- 
tants of Leek. Mr. R. Farrow had been re- | 
quested to analyze the public documents of the 
Society during the last six years’ experience out 
in comparison with the six preceding years, | 
showing the results of the public drainage and | 
other improvement works, which had now been | 
in operation six years. 

“During the first six years the mean number of mem- 
bers was 5,178, and the total number of deaths 984, the 
annual rate of mortality being a little over 30 in 1,000 of 
the living, and the total expenditure in funerals 3,387/, 8s., 
which was 13s, ld. to each living member. During the 
latter six years, the mean number of members was 5,938, 
and the total number of deaths 608, the annual rate of 
mortality being 17 in 1,000 of the living, and the total ex- 
penditure in tunerals 2,433/. 2s., being 8s. 19d, for each 
member,” 


He found on farther analysis that,— 


**The actual decrease of the number of funerals, cor- 
rected for the increase in the number of members, was 
475, and that the actual decrease in mortality was 13 in 
1,000 of the living, the increase in the value of life being 
84 years to each person, and the total amount saved in 
funerals, corrected for the increase of members, 1,630/. 4s. 
It was found by experience that twenty-five cases of sick- 
ness attended each death, and, therefore, the number of 
weeks’ sickness prevented amounted to 49,400; and sup- 
posing every case of sickness to cost 10s., which was a 
very low estimate, this represented a saving of 5,937/. 10s. 
It was also found by experience that one-third of the total 
amount of sickness and mortality among the population 
Occurs between the ages of fifteen and fifty-five years, and 
if the earnings of this portion of the members were esti- 
mated at 10s, per week for males, and 5s. for females, the 
loss of wages prevented amounted to 6,174. 15s., which, 
with the actual saving in funeral expenses, and the esti- 
mated cost of sickness vented, amounted to no less 
& sum than 13,742/. 93, This saving was not prospective, 
but bad actually taken place, There were various other 
items which ought to have been brought in, but which 
had been omitted, and taking only the three named, 
it would, provided that this experience continued during 
the mean after-life of the present members, result in the 
saving of 61,9781. 10s., besides the addition of 8} years to 
the life of every member. This experience was not con- 





chased by subscription amongst the students. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Tue following cases have just been decided in 


| the Mayor’s Court, Guildhall :— 


(Before the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Q.C., M.P., 
Recorder, and a Special Jury.) 
Wanmors ev, H.M, Posrmaster-GENERAL. 

Mr. Locke, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Harrison appeared for 
the claimant; Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Collier 
for the Post-office. 

Mr. Locke said that the claimant in this case was the 
Rev. H. R. Wadmore, who was the freeholder of the house 
No. 26, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which was to be taken 
down for the purpose of enlarging the General Post-office, 
The property, which was known as Williams's Coffee- 
house, had been in the possession of the family for many 
years. In 1859 a new lease was granted for seven, four- 
teen, or twenty-one years, at a rental of 150/. per annum, 
terminable by the tenant at seven years, and by either land- 
lord or tenant at fourteen years. If it were now in hand it 
would let for double the money. There were six years 
and three-quarters unexpired of the term of fourteen 
years. He believed that the jury would find that to be 
worth some 8721. What would the premises be worth per | 
annum at the end of the unexpired term of six years and 
three-quarters ? That was really the only question which | 
the jury had to consider. He should call several experi- | 
enced witnesses, who would state that the premises were | 
really worth at least 300/. a-year. If the jury were of that | 
opinion, the claim would come out at a sum of somewhere 
about 5,7.6/, } 

Mr. Trist (Norton & Trist), Mr. E. H. Burnell, and | 
Mr. E. Farmer (Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer) all valued 
the premises at 300/. a year, and, according to their 
evidence, the claim varied from 5,188/. to 5,706/. 

Mr. Coleridge then addressed the jury, and said that 
they had been brought there solely at the instance of 
Mr. Wadmore, becanse, in the first instance, he sent in a 
preposterously exaggerated claim. The highest that the 
Post-office authorities could make of it was 4,800/., while 
Mr. Wadmore sent in a claim for 10,1200. 

Mr. Clifton, Mr. Vigers, and Mr. Shaw valued the pro- 
perty at 200. per annum, and the entire claim at 4,083. 

The jury, without troubling his Lordship to sum up the 
case, returned a verdict for 5,000/. 


(Before Mr. Commissioner Kerr and a Special Jury.) 

Fuieut v. Toe Merrorouitan Rartway Company. 

This was a claim for the leasehold interest in the honse 
and premises, No. 40, Broad-street-buildings. 

Mr. Huddlestone, Q.C., and Mr. Phiibrick appeared on 
behalf of the claimant; Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Hollway for the 
company. 

F con the opening statement of counsel it appeared that 
the premises in question were held upon ijease by the 
claimant, from the Corporation of London, of which fifteen 
and a quarter years were unexpired at Christmas last, at 
a rental of 2001, per annum. ‘fhe total claim was valued 
at from 3,850/. to 5,606d. 

Mr. Ellis (Gadsden & Ellis) valued the property, to let 
as offices, at 8252, per annum, From that he deducted 
the reserved rent of 200/,, and a farther sum for repuirs, 
rates, taxes, &c, He eapitalised the improved rental upon 
the 6 per cent. tables, to which he added 10 per cent. for 
forced sale, making the total claim 4,90v/. : 

Mr. St. Quintin (St. Quintin & Notley) expressed his 
opinion that the premises, let out a8 oflices, would feteh 
8221., from which he deducted the reserved rent, 200J, ; 


Works. 
| Mr. Giffard, Q.C., Mr. Britcher & Mr. Horace Lloyd 
orgy for the claimants; Mr. Lloyd for the Board of 
orks. 
| Mr. Giffard, in opening the case, said that the claimants, 
| Messrs. F. N W. Spon, were engaged in the book 
| trade, which they inherited from their father, and which 
was formerly carried on in Queen-street, Cheapside. 
In 1850 they took a lease of their present premises, 
| No. 16, Bucklersbury, of which four years would be un- 
| expired at Lady-Day next, at a reserved rental of 105J. 
| Upon their removal to the new premises in Bucklersbury, 
which were now required for the new street, they began a 
business of a very peculiar kind, viz., that of publishing 
and trading in books of @ purely scientific character. Any 
person requiring any book in relation to any of the arts 
or sciences was sure to be able to procure it at ‘‘ the shop 
in Bucklersbury.”” In fact, the claimants were the only 
publishers engaged exclusively in carrying on such a kind 
of business within the walls of the city. Their profits, 
| during the first year of their business operations in Buck- 
lersbury, were 401. During the seventeen years their 
profits had risen to 1,300/. or 1,400. They started with a 
stock worth 5001. Their present stock was worth 5,000/. 
The claimants let off the first, second, and fourth floors, 
| at an aggregate rental of 110/., so that, in fact, they car- 
ried on their business there rent free. With every desire 
to get suitable premises near to their old spot, they had 
been unable to succeed. The claimants would have to 
eancel the title pages in all their stock in order that the 
proper address of the publisher might be inserted. They 
only sought an indemnity, and not a profit. 
It transpired that the original claim sent in was for 
for 7,7061. Os. 3d. 
The jury awarded the claimants 2,750/. 





SHOP FRONTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of this Association held on 
Friday evening (the 18th ult.), at the House, 
in Condait-street, Mr. Michael (Burton-crescent), 
was elected a member. 

Mr. T. Blashill, in submitting some notes on 
Shop Fronts, observed that to a uation which 
had been termed a shop-keeping people the 
question of shop fronts was one of some import- 
ance and interest. The shop differs from the 
office and the warehouse in which goods are sold 
wholesale, either by sample or in buik, and which 
require to be in a convenient rather than in a 
public situation. The shop depends upon retail 
trade, possibly upon casual customers, and it 
must be in a public situation, so as to attract 
business by its display of goods. We find the 
types of our modern fronts in the open-fronted 
shops of eastern and southern countries, and in 
the stalls of continental fairs, in which the sole 
shelter is given by a shutter which is hinged 
above ; and being propped open affords shade by 
day, and being let down closes in the front at 
night. The first effect of the introduction of 
glazing was to diminish the convemience with 





repairs and contingencies, 164., leaving « net improve 
oeaal of 458., which, capitalised on the 6 per cent. tables, 


which goods could be examined from the street ; 
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but by the use of large squares we have regained 
the original convenience, with the most complete 
protection from weather and other sources of 
injury. The front, as we ordinarily see it, being 
a necessity of trade, it is useless to exclaim 


against it on artistic grounds ; the whole eleva- 
tion of the building should take its character 
from this, which is its most important part. 
There are two parts of a shop front. First, the 
structural arrangement of piers, columns, and 
bressummer, or arches which carry the super- 
structure—equivalent to the whole construction 
of ancient fronts ; and, secondly, the more modern 
sash and its framework, which is merely a fitting 
of no permanent character. In construction, the 
bressummer is to be preferred to the arch, which 
requires abutment, for each building should be 
able to support itself without the aid of adjoining 
houses. Very wide spans are unnecessary, for 
the size to which plate-glass can be obtained 
at moderate cost is limited, and sash-bars are 
necessary. These, however small, disturb the 
eye, and should be dispensed with to a great 
extent, so that the sheets of glass may be joined 
only at the columns which help to support the 
bressummer. Columns may then be more nume- 
rous, for one of 6 in. diameter will interrupt the 
view less than two sash-bars of 1} in. each. It 
is an error, in fronts of importance, to put the | 
glass out to the utmost limit allowed by law. | 
It is often better to place it behind the columns. | 

The increasing value of the basement has | 
an important effect on the arrangement of shop- | 
fronts, for it requires to be well lighted and | 
ventilated, and therefore the stall-board should | 
not be made too low. It is useless to place | 
small objects so low that they cannot be closely | 
examined without stooping, and larger objects | 
can be so placed that a stall-board of 2 ft. in 
height is not too high forthem. There should 
be a narrow glazed grating over the area, and a| 

window of rough glass to the basement. There | 
should be no step at the door. 
are to be preferred. Silvered glass should never | 
be so placed in a front that it reflects the figure | 
of the observer or objects in the street: its office 
is to enhance the appearance of the wares. The 
window-fittings should be designed by the archi- 
tect with reference to the particular trade. As 
to gas-lighting, generally a large quantity of light 
refiected from white surfaces, or coming through 
ground glass, is favourable to the appearance of 
goods in respect of their colour and texture ; but , 
when their beauty depends upon their glistening 
appearance, light from naked flame is best. In. | 
scriptions are intended to be read and should be | 
as clear as possible, and not in queer characters | 
which give trouble to those who are searching | 
for a particular house. Signs speak all lan-| 
guages. No man has aright to make his shop | 
difficult to find, inconvenient to examine, or 
awkward to enter; trivial things keep away 
hesitating customers, and their entry is essen- 
tial to the proper and reasonable objects of the | 
tradesman. 

Mr. Blashill treated at length of plans, sec- 
tions, fittings, and minor details, which however 
trivial in appearance have great influence on the 
success of that portion of the tradesman’s pre- 
mises which is often his sole means of introduc- 
tion to the public by whose custom he must 
live. 

A member observed that he quite agreed with 
Mr. Blashill in recommending that shop fronts 
should be set back two or three feet if possible, 
and referred to some cases in Throgmorton- 
street, where the plan had been carried out with 
the best effect. He also called attention to a 
new shop-front which had been put into a 
baker’s house in New Bond-street. The pro- 
prietor had stoutly resisted the innovation of 
plate-glass, mahogany, or metal sash-bars and 
other improvements for more than half a cen- 
tury, but had at length conformed to the 
spirit of the age; and the result was a very 
handsome front, with not only plate-glass, but 
also coloured marble pillars, and some exceed- 
ingly tasteful metal work. 

The chairman (Mr. J. D. Mathews) thought 
the first thing an architect ought to do in 
designing a shop-front was to take his client’s 
opinion, who, in all probability, had thought 
much over the matter, and had studied the 
effect of other fronts in his neighbourhood. For 
his own part, he (the chairman) did not admire 
a front composed of one large sheet of glass. 
Such a sheet of glass was, in the first place, very 
expensive ; the risk of putting it up was con- 
siderable, and the cost of insuring it was also a 
consideration. Moreover, he thought the sash- 


they relieved the eye, and at the same time 
enabled the shop-keeper to arrange his goods in 
@ more convenient manner. With regard to 
steps up to shops, he deprecated them to the 
fall as much as Mr. Blashill, and experience 
showed that the public did not like them. 

Mr. Ware (an American professor of architec- 
ture now in London) observed, that for some 
years past the custom had prevailed in New York 
and other cities of the States, to do away with 
shutters altogether, especially in buildings contain- 
ing valuable property, such as banks, jewellers’ 
stores, &c. When business was brought to an 
end for the day, the curtains were drawn up, the 
gas was lighted, and there was nothing between 
the street and the interior but the plate-glass. 
The consequence was, that no one ever thought 
of breaking in by the front, while if any one 
were to get in from behind, the police would at 
once detect him. This principle had been tried 
with the greatest success, and robberies were 
very uncommon. 

After a short discussion, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Blashill. 

A member brought under notic.- ihe propriety 
of discussing the manner in whic’. the Peabody 
Trust had been administered. He understood 





| 


that the subject had been discussed at the In- 
stitute, but with what result he did not know; 
but it seemed to him that the benevolent inten- 
tions of the donor had not been carried out, and 
that the funds had been diverted from the pur- 
pose for which they were originally intended. 
The object which Mr. Peabody had in view was 
to provide decent dwellings for the very poorest 
workers ; yet this was the very class which was 


ders. The windows are from the manuf; 

of Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Kdinbargh. The 
contractors for the different works in connexion 
with the church were:—For the mason-work, 
Mr. James Berry, Ayton; joiner-work, Messrs, 
Turnbull & Son, Stow; slater and plasterer 
work, Mr. George Whitlaw, Ayton; plumber. 
work, Mr. R. Sidey, Berwick. The architects 
were Messrs. Brown and Wardrop, Edinburgh ; 
and the clerk of the works Mr. ‘laylor, Edin. 
burgh. Mr. Mitchell Innes has been at the 
entire expense of the wiudows, besides incurring 
a great deal of other expenditure. It is esti. 
mated that the total expense of the charch will 
be 10,0001. 








DUBLIN. 


An extensive building, designed partly for 
hotel purposes and partly as a commercial 
establishment, is in course of completion at the 
junction of Lower Sheriff and Guild streets, 
Dublin. The frontages to the above-named 
streets are respectively 40 ft. and 60 ft. ; and the 
height to ridge about 55 ft. On the exterior of 
the ground floor is a series of French rusticated 
piers, separating the window and door openings, 
and surmounted by an ornamental entablature 
in cement, with vases over each pier ; and above 
rise two other stories, in a superstructure com- 
posed of red bricks, with Ferguslie white brick 
quoins, dressings, &c. A belting course of 
granite, encaustic tiles, and white brick sepa- 
rates the first from the second floor; and a 
deeply moulded and bracketed cornice, with 
steep cantilever roof, ornamented with scolloped 

















virtually excluded from all participation in the 
fund. Indeed, so patent was this fact that he 
doubted whether a Court of Equity might not be | 
induced to interfere, in order that the intentions 
of the founder might be carried out. 

Mr. Edwards said the subject was one of great 


Glass shelves interest, and expressed a hope that it might be |tile panelling. 


discussed by the Association. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Darbishire, the | 
architect of the Peabody buildings, had attended | 
at the Institute, and had made explanations | 
which were deemed to be satisfactory. The | 
question now mooted had been incidentally | 
raised in the paper read by Professor Kerr at | 
the Institute; but as the trustees of the fund | 
appeared to be satisfied with its application, he | 
feared no good would result from the discussion | 
of the subject by the Association. 


| 





a | 
| 
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FROM SCOTLAND. 


Ayton (Berwickshire).—The new parish church | 
has been opened for divine service. It is now | 
more than three years since it was considered | 
that, owing to the dilapidation of the old parish | 
church at Ayton, it was desirable that steps 
should be taken for having a newone erected. The 
heritors of the parish had several meetings, and 
Mr. Wardrop, of the firm of Brown & Wardrop, 
architects, Edinburgh, was appointed to report, 
and in consequence of his report it was deter- 
mined that a new church should be immediately | 
erected. The necessary steps were taken, and 
the foundation-stone was laid on September 8, 
1864, by Mrs. Mitchell Innes, of Ayton Castle. 
The locality selected for the erection of the 
church is a piece of ground near the toll-house, 
at Ayton, given by the lord of the manor. The 
style adopted is the Early English of the 
fourteenth century, and the edifice consists of a 
nave, with south transept and side aisle. The 
exterior is built with free dressed stone, and 
the principal entrance, which is at the south- 
west angle, is surmounted with a broached 
spire, 120 ft. high. On the north-east side is the 
vestry. The gallery is at the west end of 
the church. The roof is open, and the church 
is heated with double rows of hot water 
pipes, laid along the aisles. At the east end 
of the chancel there are three twin-light 
windows, all with tracery, and representing 
the Six Acts of Mercy. The south transept 
window consists of four upright lights and 
tracery. The subject is “The Adoration of the 
Magi and the Shepherds,” who are represented 
offering their gifts to the infant Saviour. 
The north transept window consists of three 
upright lights and tracery. The subject is 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. There isa large 
wheel-window at the west end of the church, 
which is filled with geometric and foliated glass. 
The other windows in the church are filled with 











bars were an improvement in this sense, that 


cathedral glass in quarries, with coloured bor- 


slating and metal crestings and finials (from the 
Sun Foundry, Glasgow), and displaying a series 
of dormers to light an attic story, crowns the 
whole. The angle is bevilled off and sur- 
mounted by a clock structure, with encaustic 
Ten of Clark’s patent eself- 
coiling steel shutters inclose the openings on 
the ground floor. Mr. Lyons is the architect ; 
Mr. Stephen Breen is contractor for the brick 
and stone work; and Mr. Rearney for the plas- 
tering. Mr. Connolly is foreman of the works. 





RENDERING THE FACE OF FLUES. 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


On the 15th ult. Messrs. Warne & Co. were 
summoned before Mr. Flowers, at Bow-street 
Police Court, for not having complied with the 
requisitions of a notice served by the district 
surveyor of St. Giles’s. 

It appeared that the work somplained of was 
in a building erected by defendants in Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the use of the 
company, Messrs. Day & Sons. The brickwork 


ACT. 


internally was not plastered, and the district 


surveyor required that the portion forming the 
outside of the flues should be rendered, according 
to sec. 20, rule 4, of the Act. 

For the defendant it was contended that the 
rendering of the outside was not required by 
the rule in question, which was worded in such 
a confased manner as to be unintelligible. The 
District Surveyor admitted the meaning of the 
rule was obscure, but contended that it must 
have some meaning, which he must leave for the 
decision of the magistrate. 

On the 22nd instant, Mr. Flowers having taken 
time to consider the matter, gave his judg- 
ment :— That the inside of every flue must be 
pargetted, or lined with fireproof piping, and the 
back or outside (unless forming part of the outer 
face of an external wall), must be rendered.” 








THE “OVER-HEATED FLUE” MISERY. 


THE great importance of the subject makes me 
think that the following little budget of expe- 
riences may hot be unacceptable :—On a small 
scale they are, perhaps, a history of “ how these 
things are done” on a large one. I have for some 
eight years past had my house partially warmed 
by hot water. There were concerned in doing 
the work, or advising upon it, a presumed “ ex- 
pert” who had dabbled in a patent for a stove, 
& practical worker in metals, and a bricklayer : 
besides this the employer, who had some expe- 
rience in architecture, had heard what was to 
be said upon the subject by other persons willing 
to be employed, but rejected on the score of ex- 
pense or otherwise, 
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One result of our united wisdom was the 
erection of a flue to our furnace, composed of 
glazed drain-pipes, which, curving over near the 
boiler, rans some 10 ft. nearly horizontally. This 
had not been in use very long before a con- 
spicuous crack made its appearance in that 
length of pipe which formed the bend. 

Without removing anything, I had the whole 
horizontal flue “ jacketed” with bricks and 
tiles laid in fire-clay. I think the workmen 
mixed fine ashes with theclay. All has hitherto 
gone on without accident. There have been, 
however, conspicuous cracks in the outer surface 
of the fine clay, where it is used as a compo 
over the bricks. I dissected some of the work 
a few days ago, where some cracks were very 
obvious, facing upwards towards the wooden 
floor which stands overhead. It seemed to me 
that the fire-clay, where inclosed in the tiles, 
was not nearly so hard as on the outer surface 
where applied as a compo. Neither did it adhere 
well, for I easily scraped down to the drain-pipe 
within, which was bright and fresh. I draw the 
conclusion that the pipes are tolerably trust- 
worthy when used for flues, provided that, while 
heated within, they are well shielded from the 
contact of cold air without. Further than this, 
I suggest as a subject for experiment, whether 
the cements, &c., found to resist the most in- 
tense heat, when used for fire-work on temporary 
occasions, as Stourbridge clay, founders’ loam, 
do not habitually deteriorate with continual use 
in course of years in a flue. 

With regard to the steps an architect should 
take in arranging with a contractor for heating 
apparatus, I suggest that the road to safety lies 
in this direction, namely, allow so much room 
for the flues and their surroundings, that a mass 
of earth may be placed sufficient by falling in 
over a cracked flue utterly to smother, choke, 
and extinguish the flame; furthermore to insist 


and their means, and letting a part of it to| the epistle and gospel, when lighted tapers were 
strangers ; or of renting part of a house, subject | held for the officiating priest. Again, at the 
to perpetual annoyances, as well as to the dread | high altar many lights were constantly burned, 
of seeing their furniture and personal property | partly for their symbolical signification, and 
seized for their immediate landlord’s rent and | partly for their use during service. 

taxes,—-and, in either case, abdicating that home-| From this we may infer that to light an 
independence which is one of those conventional | ancient church, the object would in olden days 
myths that most Englishmen still believe in ;| have been to have centralised most light in the 
but which is, in reality, only enjoyed by persons of | chancel, and there, where the service is mainly 
good incomes—the upper one handred thousand | conducted, will be found our most effective point 
—as the number of small biils in parlour windows | for our most brilliant light, due provision being 
sufficiently prove. made, I need hardly add, that the practical use 
_ Now “W. A.’s” proposal answers to this want | of our light is first effected, that of affording 
in every respect ; it is therefore earnestly to be | light to the congregation. 

hoped that it will not falla dead letter. Afew| “J. E.” in his letter speaks of a church as of 
Familistéres, the outward decorations of which | various compartments, each one to be lighted as 
will admit of every variety of style, while the in- | brilliantly as the other; and instances the lighting 
ward arrangements will afford comfort and | of a room of any size as a problem easily solved. 
privacy to thousands such as the monotonous | But if that room be of irregular shape, or, as in 
rows of little ill-built “self-contained” band- la hall of justice, requiring peculiar duties to 
boxes called houses never can,—with the sup- be transacted at a particular part of it, the 
plement of restaurant, baths, laundry, infant and | simplicity of that problem is lost, and we 
preparatory schools, and other necessities which | find it necessary to light the room up,—lead 
can only be brought within every one’s reach by | up the light, as it were,—to one more prominent 
means of a large and comprehensive scheme,— | part ; and so ina church, our object will be best 
such convenient buildings, I say, would secure effected by lighting up to one given point, and thas, 
at once their fall complement of tenants ; for in as before stated, the chancel or entrance to it. 
my circle, also, many “ would rush to secure a| We may also infer that in brilliancy the various 











| papering, decorations, furniture, and so forth ; 
'and we may safely say that could we obtain six 


chance of such homes.” 
But as one fact is better than a bushel of 
arguments, allow me to add that in our second 


| visit to the familistére last September, our well- 


considered enthusiasm for this palace of labour 
only increased. The suite of apartments 
M. Godin-Lemaire courteously placed at our 





| disposal were, in respect of dimensions, light, 


| air, closets, stoves, &c., the counterpart of those 
' which are inhabited by the least of his work- 
|people; the only difference consisted in the 


that such earth shall be applied by the cart-load, | such rooms on one floor in London, we should 


if needed; for I apprehend the following source 
of opposition to the means of safety :—The 
person who makes up a fire likes to see a speedy 
result to his work; he has, therefore, a motive 
to prefer thin flues, that shall easily transmit 
the heat and diffuse speedy warmth. There may 
be no real economy in this, for a large mass of | 
solid matter retaining its heat a long time, even 
after the fire has gone out, may be exceedingly 
useful; but the fire-maker cannot in this case 
perceive a quick result to his work, nor point 
out, “ You see how soon this stove operates.” 
G. M. 

P.8.—I take the opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony to the exceeding benefit, in point of health 
and comfort, of my hot-water pipes. Not to feel 
continually impelled to desert one’s writing or | 
drawing table,in order to shiver over a fire,and not | 
to be thoroughly chilled in a cold bedroom, after | 
leaving the warm fireside of a sitting-room, are 
a couple of negatives well worth some expense | 
and trouble. 





HOMES FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


I PERFECTLY agree with your correspondent 
“W. A.” (January 5th), and am delighted to see 
the subject of “‘ Homes for the Middle Classes” 
taken up with such earnest discrimination. If 
some enterprising capitalist, and some sensible 
and able architect, will follow out “ W. A.’s” 
suggestion, and erect handsome and spacious 
Familistéres in the various quarters of London, 
they will not only do much to free this town from | 
the reproach of being the ugliest and most in- 
convenient capital in Europe, but will confer an 
inestimable boon on thousands of persons holding | 
a certain position in society, but whose we 
though independent incomes make the choice of | 
a suitable home a problem next to impossible to | 
solve, 


| 


> Por ° . > | 
officers, rising or retired professional men with | 


small families, or married couples with no family, | consideration of the treatment of ancient and | 


to whom may be added daily governesses and | 
other female teachers, obliged to live in expen- 
sive neighbourhoods,—all persons who neither | 
require a whole house of ten rooms, nor are} 
justified in incurring such an expense ; yet, | 
who, by education, connexions, and habits, are | 
entitled to a more refined style of living than is | 
Within their reach under the present paltry | 
English “ Every-man-his-own-house” system of | 
building, which has made of London a huge | 
inartistic overgrown Hanoverian village. 

They are, therefore, reduced to the uncom- | 
fortable expedient of taking upon themselves the | 
Tesponsibilities of a house beyond their wants 4 


think them cheap at 907. or 1001. a year. We 
were in nowise inconvenienced by our neigh- 
bours, as the thickness of the walls and ceilings 
effectually prevented any sounds from reaching 
us, which is not often the case in London 
houses. 

As all social reforms must ultimately fall into 
the hands of architects, to whom can we look for 
assistance but to you, sir, whose ably-conducted 
journal forms so essential a portion of their 
several professional libraries ? 

Trro PaGLIARDINI. 

P.S.—I should be most happy to give finan- 
cial details concerning the Famulistére of Guise 
to apy architect or capitalist interested in the 
subject. 





EDUCATED PLUMBERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ P. T.,”’ complains, and 
with reason, of the assumption of the term 


| plumber by men not duly qualified. He thinks 


the present would be a good time to test some of 


“ Some say,” he goes on, “ that strength of work 
is the decay of trade. I believe it causes a great 
deal more trade to be done : it should be said bad 
work will create a new whim. It is economy 


'to employ every man in his own capacity. Our 


class should understand the effect of temperature, 
atmospheric pressure with all the allowances, 
affinities in metals, rates of expansion, and all 
other technics necessary to make any building 
dry, and give plenty of water in frosty weather.” 





THE LIGHTING OF CHURCHES. 


Sir,—I am glad to see the subject of lighting 
churches opened out in your columns, and hope 


This class includes small annuitants, half-pay | that it may be taken up by abler pens than mine. | 


The subject may naturally be divided into the 


of modern churches. 

The lighting of ancient churches is in itself 
rather a wide subject,—a subject that can only 
be generalised about, as each particular church 
may require a different treatment. Ancient 
churches were not designed to be lighted, at least 
in the manner we are uow considering ; for deco- 
rative effect on great festivals they were pro- 
bably illuminated, but generally the old religion 


ffected a gloom, that dim religious light | 3 
pe geting ‘by boiling water only ; while the boiler having 


we so often hear spoken of. Light was not “od 
quired to enable the congregation to follow the 
service, and where light was required there it 


| parts should be subservient, the nave to the 
| chancel, the aisles to the nave. I think we may 
| all agree that we should, if possible, make our 
_ light a handmaiden to our architecture, to bring 
|it out and more clearly define its most salient 
;points. To speak more definitely depends so 
much on the exact form of the church itself that 
/one cannot say much. If the church is very 
‘lofty, with well-marked clerestory, the string- 
course of that clerestory seems fittest for the 
light: this has been effectively done in the choir 
of York Minster. If, on the other hand, the 
‘church is low and straggling, the nave piers 
suggest themselves as a basis forour lights. If, 
again, our nave is lofty and open, almost a 
preaching nave and without clerestory, coronw 
seem best fitted to give that broad effect of light. 

A string-course of light has always appeared 
to me the most effective method of lighting the 
chancel, if the string-course is of sufficient 
height; if the roof is vaulted, a corona. If 
neither can be had, I prefer standards. I have 
not mentioned standards for the nave, for the 
other methods suggested seem to answer the 
‘purpose better. Standards in this position 
| intercept the view, give out great heat, and are 
too low to afford light, except to such as are 
very near. 

Of the lighting of modern churches I have 
little to say, as the arrangement is always best 
effected in the design and construction of the 
church. I instance two as very effectively 
lighted—that of St. Martin’s-on-the- Hill, Scar- 
borough, and of St. Peter’s, Vauxhall-road, 
London ; the latter lighted in the nave by 
coronx, suspended between the nave arches. 


C. J. F. 








| the whims exhibited by inventors of “ closets.” | 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES SURVEYORSHIP. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to announce, through your 
columns, that the office of surveyor of this borough was, on 
January 24th, filled up by the Council, by the election of 
Mr. Charles Slagg, C.E., of Manchester. I ask you to 
do this partially because the advertisement for the office 
was inserted in your columns, and more especially be- 
cause most of the applicants for the office are no doubt 
subscribers to your journal. 

In making this announcement it is scarcely necessary 
that I should notice the statement which appeared in your 

| columns, signed ‘* One of the Gentlemen.’’ Whoever your 
| anonymous correspondent may be, he appears to have 
| been most egregiously hoaxed. 

| Watrer M. Wirxryson, Town Clerk. 
*.* As we received letters from two correspondents to 
| the same effect, the ‘‘ hoax” was not confined to “‘ one 
| of the gentlemen.” 


} 
j 
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| HIGH-PRESSURE BOILERS FOR BATHS. 


| In reply to your correspondent “ Beta,” I beg 
| to describe a safe substitute for the high-pressure 
| boiler with which he now heats his bath. 

| Let him fix in his boiler a coil of iron pipe, to 
| which attach the two pipes which supply the 
| bath. Then make a hole in the top of the boiler, 
‘and fit in it a lid, like a tea-kettle lid. 

| uch an apparatus would be perfectly effective 
and safe, for if the pipes were to freeze up, the 

‘coil would not burst, as it would be surrounded 


an opening in the top, and covered with a loose 
lid, might be heated with impunity, although 


\ was concentrated; such as in the reading of | frozen up solid. 
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i It is surprising that builders and ironmongers | amazing to see either the great ignorance or washed down with a strong mixture of soap and : 
& will continue to fix high-pressure boilers for such| want of principle in those who do this, when | water, with the view of hardening and preserving , 
5 purposes, when it is so easy to apply eo simple | the least of better consideration would prompt | it from the action of the air. 
an apparatus, which is not dangerous. them to throw it on the “ road.” The niche in the old tower has been restored . 
A. M. Perkins. The number of accidents which occur, though | and re-fixed in the new one, above the south i 
not so specified, from this, can, I feel sure, be door ; and in pulling down the old brick porch, E 
‘ Bets” should use one of the “patent fasible plugs.” | ®PPrecia ted by medical men. A respectable the remains of the stone carved figure of the i 
If fied rightly he need fear vo explosion of his kiteben | paper said, some time back, in half jest, there| Virgin, that stood originally in this niche, wag : 
boiler. The plugs fuse and fall to pieces at a heat some-| might be some “conspiracy ” of evil-minded per- discovered. This figure, we understand, will be 
oo a tarde or one aie —— - Phase | 8028 to 80 injure the community ; but had there | restored and replaced ; the work of restoration P 
melts, and thereby forms an outlet for the steam and Bot. | been any such arrangement, the evil, which | having been intrusted to a London sculptor. a 
~ water before any pottien of the —e could yield, unless} appears increasing every year, could hardly The entrance below will be groined in stone F 
it be a very bad one. e boiler of “‘ Beta’s’’ apparatus is rong cluste shaft ith carved a 
‘ of course of wrought iron, and the pipes should be those have been greater. poe age _— —_ —— he, with . ti 
i known as “ lsp-welded steam-pipes.” capitals, and the ply-mouided outer and inner 
W. H. Cururyeroxp. doors will also have their capitals carved with v 
emblematical figures. The two small single-light I 
‘ In reply to inquiries respecting the bursting of high- THREE THOUSAND POUND CHURCHES. | windows at the entrance will be filled with a 
} pressure kitchen boilers by the freezing of the pipes,I| gy: In your issue of the 5th Jan., there is a notice of stained glass. é : : 
age 3 or the ped —_ left peens.® pong: we ghe eag anew church now being built at Birkenhead, to seat 700 The ringers’ floor is reached by a circular f 
Me anh can bee made water tight at's moderate cost, then | Persons for 2,400/. As the Ecclesiastical Commissioners | stone staircase, 6 ft. in diameter, and the belfry a 
} 1 2 ste. ty : cond | re willing to provide the endowment for new district | ind ‘ll be filled with slate lo: ra si 
there would be no danger from bursting. As @ second | churches, with # population of 4,500, the desirability of | windows will wish & uvres. Orders y 
wre enped dere recommend # draw-off cock fixed in the | giving to the public good and substantial designs of | have been given for two more bells so that there 
to draw off one gation of water from this eock (which is oo - sey ma eee i on - “peace may bea peal of twelve, instead of ten as in the e 
e a : ns | the and ien aus), wil 0 - z 
oe content of a pipe 1 in. diameter, and 30 ® hia). ‘fessional subscribers. It generally happens that when an | old tower ; and the fands to defray the Cost are a 
. tae po be =< just above the range. : a | architect is applied to for such a design, he prepares one nearly subscribed. The cost of changing the 
a canis anual on no accident from the burst- far too elaborate and costly for the promoters. The re- peal from ten to twelve will be something like 0! 
e Ex. é H : | sult is, the committee is discouraged, and time is wasted. | 7001. « d the entire value of the peal h (7) 
J. Erpgmez, Hot-water Engineer. | Now plans have also to be prepared, or the architect | piates treaple he : » Waen k 
} | changed. if the architect of the Birkenhead church, and a | complete, will be about 1,6001. The weight of 
; ae ag Psesagn yr wyp? al from me to ee a om - the tenor bell will be 31 ewt. The enlarging 7 
| public sketches o' e elevation and ground plan of such | . 2. 
fi TO TEST BLUE LIAS |} new churches built by them, at a cost not exceeding | 224 re-hanging of the peal have been undertaken fi 
1 —— | 3,0001., to seat 759 persons, as you might think good, a | by Messrs. Warner & Sons. | 
Al Srz,—I shall be obliged if any of your readers will in- S*°#t help would be afforded to those who are anxious but The entrance-doors will be of oak, covered P 
‘ form me whether there are any simple means of testing afraid to begin the work in other places. - with wrought-iron hinges, and the floor of the 
blue lias or other limes, similar to the test employed by A Suzscaipes or Firtsuy Years. Te . wy ae: , =. oe 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to test Portland tower will be laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
\ cement. ae — The designs for the work were provided by 
— — Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Ipswich and Norwich, 
sted } . . . - 
{ | “RATES, TAXES, AND IMPOSITIONS” | architect, under whose sole direction, this, as 
THE WIDOWS OF CLERKS OF WORKS PAYABLE BY TENANT. —— the — work of oe has been 
J 7 SERVICE carried out. Mr. J. Stanley, of Norwich, w 
: IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. Ix the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, on th tractor fi ’ 7 k d th oe Ww 
. ! Sre,—I trust that in begging your kind insertion of this January 22, before the Lord Chief Justice Bovill, and | © con ractor tor masons wor ? an es i 
i letter, you will not consider that I am unduly trespassing Justices Willes, Keating, and Montaga Smith, the case of | Carvings were done by Mr. Barritt, sculptor, of 
zi on your valuable space, by referring to a subject which ing yp o. W ng py ten — This was ~ ae Norwich. Mr. Miller was the clerk of the works. 
} Lotemthe oe -, on the covenant in a lease of a house in a new street in ; int 
/ ~— — et ane ape ah ps ana a0 Manchester, whereby the defendant, the tenant, cove- A farther contract has just been entered into 
: pubic press, that a movement is on foot amongst the nanted to pay ‘‘all rates, taxes, and impositions what- for the completion of the south aisle and the 
clerks of works in the Royal Engineer Department, to — except ee pee Aga epee Pome ate po should} nave. Much also remains to be done in the 
j licit Gove t i Iso for become payable iu respect of the said demised premises, | ; F : : : 
| slit Government for an increase of pay, tnd alsa fot toed ine clear foxy rent ofl or neweee” By | interior of the church in benching, heating, 1 
; while these gentlemen hold the relative rank of officers in the Manchester Improvement Act, if any street or part of PPPs and carving, and the entire restoretion Bi 
; the army, they are at the same time debarred from many ® street should not be sufficiently paved, levelled, and | of the chancel, with new vestry, and many other 
of their privileges. Requiring an education, in one rey leo = — oe se oo works necessary to render the building com.- £ 
b h, at least, of sh hig - : , level, flag, o wer it; and if he refused or fie : : (8) 
in the army, they receive salaties quite insdequete to the neglected to do it, then the Council might do it, and.ell | Plete. ‘The cost of the tower and epire is about 
pecitian thay ay analibeh 4p -atsiary, wie, ateanenadiae shengne must be paid by the owner, and aaah be dented 4,0001., and the total outlay, we believe, up to ole 
are oft - ble t k table : > he upon the occupier to an amount not exceeding the rent | ; ») 
are gion aniio to moke sniteble provision for their | 264 by him. In this ease tha plaiatif, os owner of eee | n> Brmre™* Sime, @momnts to TLAUO ce — of 
to any station, no meatier how remote nor how caliente premises, had paid charges for levelling and ‘sewering the 
the climate, they are put to considerable inconvenience *‘Teet 1 front of his house, amounting to 225/., and in the SS eat 
and expense, in the removal of their families, and in present action sought to rec ver that amount from his 
, foreign service often fall victims to the climate, As the tenant under the covenant of his lease, as a charge and - of 
“ = hter of one who for many years held the position of 6 a ge — by aed ane er his om nage AGREEMENTS. 
eler f k th R lE D is covenan . verdict aving been obteine< or tbe " . 
testify to the ee of weak hoe wnt aes: I can plaintiff at the trial, with leave to the defendant to move PEEL v. MATTHEWS. He 
4 My father entered the service about the year 1839, some ‘© %¢t, it aside and enter it for the defendant, a rule was} Tux plaintiff in this case (in Vice-Chancellor’s Court, (P 
B time after a measure had been passed debarring officers accordingly obtained. , : before Sir W. P. Wood), had sold in lots some land for 
a from certain privileges which they had heretofore enjoyed The Chief Justice said, it was manifest that the Legisla- | building purposes, and had required the purchasers to Hi 
a At that time ane of the regulations was, that cach person ture intended that the burden of these payments should | execute a common deed for the purpose of preventing 
ks should contribute a certain proportion of his salary— thrown on the landlord. The tenant ,was not to be | them from building upon land marked in front of streets 
i 5 per cent.—to a’fund, from which, in time of old age er called upon to pay more than the amount of his rent then / which were intended to be laid out. One of the pur- 
hopeless ill-health, the members were to receive pensions due. He thought the tenant ought not to pay. The other chasers was allowed in 1880 to build owak in direct 0 . 
Subscription to this fand was compulsory: after many J°¢8*3 concurred. sition to the covenant in the deed, and in 1862 an 4 
: years it was abolished, After being upwards of twenty years Mr. Justice Keating said, the word “imposition” was | purchaser was allowed to do the same thing. The defend- WwW 
4 in the service, eleven of which were spent in a tropical classed with rates and taxes in the covenant, and he | ant executed the deed in 1863. The jain alleged that M 
Ya j country, and during the whole of which time he discharged thought the intention was, that it should mean charges of | defendant had broken the covenant fa the bill asked for b 
a | pn ves — unremitting assiduity, the continual strain = er ae rates and taxes ong He was not —_ | an injunction against him. : : 
¢} on his mental and physicai powers brought Iness, S°FTY, In the present case, to be able to arrive at that) Mir. ) y inti ser 
4 yep rae died, leaving e widow a child. Applicetion decision. Rule absolate, to enter verdict for defendant. | and tgs: Ohiear fat tha Geen = _— J. 
x was made by the widow for a pension, hut in vain. A con- The Vice-Chancellor said the plaintiff, by allowing the (P 
siderable sum of money had been paid into the super- covenant to be broken in respect of part of the land, had 
—— fund; but — > ues paid " nor aa CaF ii forfeited his right to ask for a performance of the cove- 
; his family ever received anything from it. ask, i i nant with regard to avy other part of the land. The 
{ a . pod ya —_ ‘cheald be ie state of things? THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-TOWER, | Court could not decree s y cific pelioemenne of part of an 
ic w " ~ TEP . . a * 
} money into a Government fund, from which ner real, peng IPSWICH. _ see ye may te —— new fr mi 
§ | ceived anything, should thus be set aside? Is it right that Sixcr 1863, the work of : Di 
: j the widows and orphans of those who perish in their re Tee eee ork of restoration has been E. 
country’s service, whether that service be civilormilitary, 801g on in this church. The lofty tower and li 
red _ Bo ge —h a DE alba ce a eed ve opien are Low approaching completion. The tower PUBL x 
husband falls on the battlefield or dies at his own home ie S5 high, and the spire 82 ft., making a ilaliataeria Perma Ming ansid J 
4 in aes, Se widows of civil officers, whose whole ser- total of 176 ft. from the base, They are in the THE report presented by the Prefect of the W 
pe hg ose pe aera Whe — orun-inswepning Decorated style of architecture of Edward III.’s| Seine to the Municipal Council of Paris gives 
some effort, at least, were made to remedy these anoma- reign, ane built of Bath ere’ There is an open | the following statistical details as to public Dr 
lies A Would it not be well if the widows of such officers | P#rapet, with shields containing emblems of the | instruction in the department of the Seine. The Py 
: ny at suns es : dlanee rhc pt their | ne — carved in stone, and below are | sum allowed in the budget for 1867 for primary 
please Government to grant the request of the petitioners " iting eg “mould stops to the belfry win- | instraction amounts to 237,0131., including the b 
they may not be excluded from participating in any | dows, the heads of the Twelve Apostles. At| expenses of the Chaptal College, which amount (3 
: e ies ales those who may tenses Rien, aidowe | four — ca aoe of the Four Evangelists, | to 30,7461. This will be sufficient for the main- 
' . a y; — ye the Lion, the Ox, and the tenance not only of the existing schools directly 
ee md olaeinie eee mcr = a in. - length. | or indirectly at the charge of the town, but any 
i ie entirely through, so that | new communal schools or asylums that may be E 
“ y re ” - + the b com i . . - y 8 y 
THE “ ORANGE PEEL PAVEMENT 100 mes monet : seen between the open- required to be provided for in 1867. The teach- Sc 
DANGER. pn gg Piers - 4 carved crocketed | ing of design, which the municipal authorities 
: . int panelli ed ji anxi ‘ 
: A CORRESPONDENT writes :—Able observations | bands round the re aes Souneine nd a “ei aii ae mare, | sen oe 
' have appeared lately in the Builder and else- | under the belfry windows dividing the eenha mse al te ane i em me ea seer M 
: f where on the dangerous state of the pavements, | into st : i i seca ane | 
4 F ages. The top stage is relieved with | to 122 communal sch irls, and to 
| bat not exactly touching at the moment a| chequered flint and stone work 32 for adul ools for boys and girls, 7 
“shronio” abuse. Th dicence oe . for adults of both sexes. If to this sum 0 ~ 
‘ pon Tclecwely teastthere. te: not encther expiial “memes. po — “4 - —- a The oe goer we add 6,3201. for maintenance, repairs, a 
: : “ ith ornamental iron- | and furniture of the schools, and 1,034. as an 
BS Bt in Europe where there is such unchecked daily | work, and th ; : ; “te, ’ , t 
“ — E . 3 ; e upper part is relieved with stone | assistance fund for ancient teac of both i 
s 4 i 8 ge ong from a a dangerous tracery. The whole of the stone-work, both in| sexes, we shall have 244.3671.. as ane to be i 
# @ pavements. ; i + 4 : , * ae 4 
P 8 t 18 actually | spire and tower, as it is being cleaned off, is expended in 1867. Comparing this with the ™ 
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preceding years we have the following items :— 
In 1862, the number of schools, asylums, adult 
class-rooms, work - rooms, and special schools, 
amounted to 403. Now, there are 522, an 
increase of 119 in four years. 

The Correspondance Russe gives very interest- 
ing statistical details as to the establishments of 
public instruction in the town of Moscow in 1865. 
This town, which contains 365,000 inhabitants, 

es no less than 167 schools, 69 for boys 
and 58 for girls, and 40 mixed. The number of 
pupils is 11,366 boys, and 4,950 girls; and there 
are 1,521 masters or professors, and 70 female 
teachers. The higher branches of education are 
given in a single establishment,—the university. 
Besides this, there is an academy of agriculture, 
and a recently- founded conservatoire. The 
secondary education is given in five high schools 
for boys, the number of pupils being 1,719; three 
military schools, with 1,426 pupils; and six in- 
stitutes for young women, with 2,263 pupils. 
Moreover, a hundred private establishments 
give primary and secondary instruction. There 
are only 66 primary schools, with 4,786 pupils, 
a very smal! number relatively to the population 
of the inferior classes which is 72 per cent. 
of the total population. The establishments, 
kept up by the State, by the town, or by chari- 
table societies, require an annual expenditure of 
2,560,000 roubles. In this sum the university 
figures for 426,000 roubles, and the school of 
professors for 130,000 roubles. 








PRIZES TO ART-WORKMEN BY THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
THE following is a list of the competitors to 
whom prizes have been awarded :— 
Works generally executed from prescribed 
designs.* 
CaRVING IN STONE. 


1. Panel, after chimney piece by Donatello, by 
J. Daymond, jun., 4, Edward-street, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, 8. Price 81.—(2nd prize of 77. 10s.) 


28. Ditto, by G. H. Price 51. 10s. — (Prize 
of 21.) 

29. Ditto, by James Gwillim, 19, Sidney- 
square, Mile-end, E. Price 15/.—(Prize of 21.) 

30a. Panel for a screen, by W. Letheren, Lans- 
down Iron Works, Cheltenham. Price 20l1.— 
(Prize of 101.) 

* 32. Bread-basket, designed by Mr. A. W. 
Blomjield, architect, for East Sheen Charch; 
executed by 7. Winstanley, 7, Stanhope-street, 
Ciare-market, W.C. Price 121.—(Prize of 21.) 


CHASING IN Bronze, 


85. Bust of “ Clytie,” produced for Art-Union 
of London, by H. R. Batshelor, Jun., 149, St. John- 
street-road, E.C. Price 141.—(Prize of 41.) 

36. Ditto, by T. Nichols, 4, Everilda-street, 
Hemingford-road, Islington, N. Price 15l.— 
(Prize of 61.) 

37. Ornament, after Goutier, by R. Reynolds, 
15, Oak-village, Kentish-town, N.W. Price 15/.— 
(Prize of 21.) 

1) Ornament, after Goutier, by (.—(Prize of 
2 

39. Ornament, after Goutier, by H. J. Hatjield, 
16, Alfred-street, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 
| Price 151.—(Prize of 4/1.) 

* 40. Group, “Jacob Wrestling with the 
| Angel,” by the above.—(Prize of 31.) 
* 42. Statuette of “Caractacus,” by H. Hatjield, 
| sen., 46, Bolsover-street, N.W. Produced for the 
Art-Union of London.—(Prize of 51.) 

43. Engraving on metal, after arabesques, by @. 
8. B. Price 31. 10s.—(Prize of 21.) 

44, Ditto, by G. Berry, 31, Brewer-street, 
Golden-square, W. Price 41. 4s.—(Prize of 51.) 

* 49. Ditto, on silver cup, by Gilles McKenzie, 
Tudor-street, Sheffield.— (Prize of 21.) 


ENAMEL PaInTING ON CopPER. 





*51. “Boy and Doves,” after Raffuelle, by 
Walter J. W. Nunn, 10, Gardour-street, Brome- 
head-street, Commercial-road, E. Price 5!.— 
(Prize of 31.) 


PaINTING ON PoRCELAIN. 


53. “ Two Children,” painted on a vase, by W. 





2. Gothic bracket, by E. J. Price sl seed 
of 41.) ‘ 
3. Ditto, by John Edward Daly, 33, Medway- | 
street, Westminster, S.W. Price 15l.— (Prize; 
of 31.) 

4. Ditto, by John Barker, 4, John-street, Marl- 
borough-road, Chelsea, 8.W. Price 121.— (Prize 
of 61). 

* 5. Flowers carved in Caen stone, by W. H. 
Holmes, 101, Dean-street, Soho, W. Price 51.— 
(Prize of 51.) 

* 8. Carving in marble, by Owen Thomas, 
Harmood-street, Camden Town.— (Prize of 51.) 


CARVING AND GILDING. 


* 14a, A glass frame, designed and carved by 
W. M. Holmes, principal part of the flowers by 
Mouatt (deceased), gilt in double mat and 
burnished by Messrs. Buchholtz, Venning, Chowne, 
sen., Ettershank, Connor, and Allen ; exhibited by 
J. H. Wyatt, 101, Dean-street, W. Price 2301.— 
(Prize of 101.) 


Repovusst Work 1n Metal. 


15. Executed in iron, after the Martelli bronze 
mirror case at South Kensington, by G. Page, 39, 
Duglas-street, Northampton-road, Clerkenwell, 
E.C. Price 201.—(1st prize of 101. ; also, North 
London Exhibition prize.+) 

18. “ Raffaelle’s Three Graces,” in silver, by 
Joseph Hakowski, 59, Frith-street, Soho-square, 
W. Price 201. Copies at 151.—(Prize of 21.) 

20. “Three Graces,” in copper, by Alexander 
Dufour, 86, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
Price 111.—(Prize of 41.) 

* 22. Portrait of the late Viscount Palmerston, 
by W. Holliday, 14, Nailour-street, Islington, N. 
(Sold.)—(Prize of 41.) 


Hammerep Work IN Brass. 

26. Adapted for use as a bracket, by Albert 
Edward Millward, 13, New Compton-street, 
Soho, W.—(Prize of 61.) 

HamMerep Work IN Iron. 
27. Adapted for use as a bracket, by Alfred 


Millward, 35, Little Clarendon-street, Somers- 
town, N.W. — (Prize of 31.) 








* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are not after the 


J. W. Nunn, Messrs. Battam & Son, Gough- 
square, E.C.— (Prize of 21.) 

57. “Two Children,” by William H. Slater, 
Oak-hill Cottages, Stoke-upon-Trent. Price 
51. 108.— (Prize of 21.) 

59. Ornament, by Alecander Fisher, 5, Clyde- 
street, Stoke-upon-Trent.—(Prize of 31.) 

60. Ornament, plateau in blue, after design by 
Maestro Ludovico, by the above.—(Prize of 31.) 

61. Pair of door finger-plates, majolica style, by 
Miss L. Leila Hawkins. Price 5l. 5s.—(Prize 
of 21.) 

* 62 & 63. Circular-plates, subjects from the 
“Signatura” ceiling, by W. P. Rhodes, School 
of Arts, Stoke-upon-Trent.— (Prize of 21.) 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


64. Ornament, by John Slater, Field-place, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. Price 31. 33.—(Prize of 41.) 

66. Ornament, by Charles Pjdnder,28, Bayham- 
street, Camden-town, N.W. Price 61. 5s.—(Prize 
of 27.) 

67. Ornament, after a picture-frame in the 
South Kensington Museum, by theabove. Price 
131. 103.—(Prize of 41.) 


Diz SInkInc. 


71. By Albert Heness, 3, Egbert-street, St. 
George’s-road,N.W. Price 101. 10s.—(Prize of 2/.) 


Guiass BLowiNe. 


W. Produced by Marco Seguso, of Murano.— 
(Highly commended, but ineligible for a prize, 
not having been produced in this country.) 


BookBINDING. 


73. After an Italian specimen, “ Quintus Cur- 
tins,” by John Jeffrey, 23, Upper Marylebone- 
street, W. Price 7l.—-(Highly commended, but 
ineligible for a prize this year, the producer 
having taken the 1st prize last year.) _ 

74. Early Florentine style, “ Histoire de la 
Porcelaine,” by Louis Genth, 30, Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. Price 351.—( Prize of 51.) 

76. Case specimen of Mosaic, by Lowts Genth, 
30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. Price 
101. 10s.—(Prize of 31.) 


ILLUMINATIONS, 





Prescribed designs. 
_t This prise consists of the interest of 167/. 78. 3d. Consols, { 
invested in the name of the Society of Arts, to be awarded | 
by the Council “for the best specimen of skilled work- | 
manship’’ at the Society’s Exhibition, 


77. Specimen by Charles Pfiinder, 28, Bayham- 


72. Exhibited by Dr. Salviati, 431, Oxford-street, 


Works executed without prescribed designs. 
Woop Carvine. 


(a.) Human figure in the round, in alto, or in 
bas relief. Animals or natural foliage may 
be used as accessories. 

81. “ Autumn,” female head in satin wood, by 
G@. F. Bridge, 3, Vincent-square, 8.W. Price 
51. 108.—(Prize of 51.) 

83a. Panel, in Ebony, “ Boy and Moth,” by R. 
Flipping, 67, Charrington-street, Oakley-square, 
N.W.—(Prize of 21.) 

(b.) Animal or still-life. Fruit, flowers, or natu- 
ral foliage may be used as accessories. 

85. Panel. “ Bird and Flowers,” by E. Du- 
jardin, 46, Camberwell-grove, 8S. Price 101.— 
(Prize of 21.) 

(c.) Natural foliage, fruit, or flowers, or conven- 
tional ornament, in which grotesque figures 
or animals may form accessories, preference 
being given where the work is of an applied 
character for ordinary decorative purposes, 
as representing commercial value. 

86. Panel in Lime Wood, by J. 8. Booth, 19, 
Malden-road, Kentish-town, N.W. Price 101. 10s. 
—(Prize of 41.) 

88a. Panel of Flowers, exhibited by Messrs. 
Gillows & Co., carved by R. A. Brangan, 54, 
Foley-street, W.— (Prize of 31.) 


Works Executed and Finished bg Machine. 


Exhibited by Charles J. Hill, 6, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, N.W. :— 

96-98. Three Groups in Ivory. Price 151. 

99. “Head of H.M. the Queen,” in Ivory. 
Price 51. 

100. “ Greek Head,” in Steel. Price 81. 

101. Ditto, in Malachite. Price 51. 

102. Case with Two Proofs from Engravings on 
Steel for Surface Printing, and two “ Medusa’s 
Heads.” Engravings and dies in hand. Price 
4l. each. 

(The above are highly commended, but ineligible 
for these prizes.) 

A meeting of the competitors was held at the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday evening last, but 
| we must defer report of the proceedings. 





} 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gelligaer.—The nave of the parish church of 
| Geiligaer, Glamorganshire, after being closed 
| for sixteen weeks for the purpose of restoration, 
| has been re-opened by the pishop of Llandaff. 
| The work has been undertaken as an instalment 
| only, the chancel still remaining to be done, the 
total cost being 1,2001. The church, which is 
| an ancient one, is supposed to have been built 
by Maenarch, Earl of Hereford, in memory of 
Mabon, an old Welsh saint, whose niche, still 
| partly coloured, has been found on the side of 
the chaneel-arch. There is an entirely new roof 
| of Memel timber. The walls have been strength- 
jened by means of buttresses. The floor has 
been lowered to its original level, that is about 
|l5in. During the excavations, which were 
‘necessary for this purpose and inserting the 
heating apparatus, the bones of fully 200 people 
' were found. Around the wrists of some wreaths 
of box still perfect were discovered. The chan- 
'cel-arch, which is a peculiarly narrow one, has 
| been entirely rebuilt. On either side it is sup- 
| posed an altar once stood, as in the old north 
| wall the old piscina, still perfect, has been 
| found, and in the south wall, immediately oppo- 
| site, the opening for the other, exactly corre- 
| sponding in dimensions, &c., has been discovered. 
The cavity for the stoop on the south side by 
the porch has also been discovered, but the stoop 
itself has disappeared, along with the second 
piscina. The doorway to the rood-loft has also 
been found on the north side of the chancel- 
arch. All these old relics have been preserved 
and exposed to view. In this church, and also 
in the Church of St. Tyfaelvy, Pontlestyn, within 
the parish, erected in 1863, there are baptis- 
teries, which are used by the people. The 
architect of the restoration was Mr. Charles 
Buckeridge, of Oxford. The east window is of 
stained glaas, by Clayton & Bell. During the 
past four years a new church, three chapel 
schools, and one school-room have been erected 
in this parish, and, including this present work, 
at an outlay of 5,0501., of which 5501. still re- 
main to be collected. 

Hasleton.—The parish church of Hasleton, on 
the Cotswold Hills, has been re-opened, after 
general restoration and the addition of an aisle. 
Prior to the restoration the edifice was In a very 
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gether insufficient. A north aisle has been 
added ; a new roof has been put to the whole— 
panelled in the chancel, and open in the other 
parts ; and open seats have taken the place of 


Our Lord, surrounded by a halo of light, rising 
from the sepulchre, occupying the upper por- 
tion, and the affrighted Roman soldiers the 
space below. On the right are depicted the 


the old high pews. There is a new pulpit of |two figures of Peter and John coming to the 


Painswick stone, and the floor is laid throughout 
with Messrs. Godwin’s tiles. Messrs. Medland, 
Maberly, & Medland were the architects, and 
the work was carried out by Messrs. Earle & 
Sons, of Northleach, carpenters, and Mr. Barn- 
field, mason, of Shipton, the adjoining parish. 
The east window, which is of Norman character, 
is filled with stained glass representing the 
Crucifixion ; and a small window near the font 
has been filled with painted glass representing 
Our Lord’s Baptism. This window was the gift 
of the architects. The glass was prepared by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. There are 
several specimens of ironwork in the church— 
among them tie altar-rails, door furniture, and 
font lid, which are by Messrs. Chew, of Stroud. 
Briton Ferry (South Wales). —The Church o 
St. Clement has been consecrated. The new 


edifice has been erected upon a convenient site | Independent Chapel has been laid at the corner | 


presented by the Dowager Countess of Jersey, 


who, in addition, contributed the donation of Park. From the designs of the architect it would | 


1,2001., supplemented by a contribution of 100. 
from her ladyship’s grandson, the present Earl 
of Jersey. The church has been erected from a 
design by Mr. John Pritchard, the diocesan 
architect ; the builder being Mr. R. Roderick, of 
Margam. The edifice consists of a nave, with 
north and south aisles, south porch, and north 
and south transepts. The chancel is apsidal, 
and has on its north side a sacristy and chapels 
for organ and choristers on either side. The 
nave is 62 ft. 9 in. long by 38 ft. wide, including 
the aisles, which are 9 ft. wide. The transepts 
are 17 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft. The chancel is 36 ft. 
6 in. long, by 18 ft. wide. The whole affords 
accommodation for 468 persons. The style is 
First Pointed, slightly partaking of the Early 
French feeling, and extremely plain and simple. 
There is a double bell-gable over the chancel 
arch. The whole of the seats are entirely free 
and unappropriated. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — St. Andrew’s Church 
has been re-opened for public worship, after 
having been closed for several months, during 
which period it has undergone an extensive re- 
storation. Mr. T. Oliver, architect, Newcastle, 
was employed for the work ; and Messrs. John 
Barnup & Sons were engaged as the contrac- 
tors. The floor of the church has been lowered 
to its original level, and, with the exception of 
the modern sittings in the south transept and in 
the chancel, the church has been reseated 
throughout with open benches. There is now a 
free circulation of air underneath the flooring; 
and a solid layer of concrete has been laid upon 
the immediate surface within the entire area of 


the walls of the church. The benches are simi- | 


lar in design to those in the south transept, but 
more commodious, and having sloping backs. A 
considerable number of these have been retained 
as free sittings. By the removal of the organ 
gallery, the tower archway is exposed to view, 
and seats are placed in the tower. The pulpit is 
of Caen stone, with grey polished granite enrich- 
ments. It is after a design by Mr. Pugin, and 
the sculptors were Messrs. Potts & Moat, of this 
tewn. ‘The ancient windows have been almost 
altogether restored, the original size and detail 


sepulchre, and on the left two of the holy women 
coming with ointment and spices to embalm the 
body. The windows have been executed by Mr. 
Wailes, of this town. The nave arches and piers, 
the tower arch and piers, and the Norman 
arch leading into the chancel, have had the paint 
and whitewash removed from their surfaces, and 
the stonework exposed to view. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. John Burnup & Sons, 
for the masons’, joiners’, and general work ; by 
Messrs. Mills & Sons, for the gasfitting work ; 
and by Messrs. W. H. Walker & Son, for the 
heating. 











/DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
| Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a Welsh 


' of Park-road and Northumberland-street, Toxteth 


|appear that the style of the chapel will be an 
| adaptation of the Early Pointed period of archi- 
‘tecture, with plate tracery, crisped and lancet 
windows, and circular windows in the gables. 


| The front staircases will form features at each | 
side of the principal gable, and the back stair- | 


case will terminate by a square tower with 
pointed roof. The main roof will be surmounted 
by a spirelet rising to the height of nearly 


100 ft. above the street level, and, whilst acting | 


as a ventilator, will give effect to the building, 
and be one of the prominent features of the 
neighbourhood. The walls will be built of York- 
shire parpoints or shoddies, with all the angles, 
door and window jambs, arches, and other 
dressings, of Stourton stone. The building will 


be arranged as follows:—Chapel, 41 ft. wide, | 


and extreme length 70 ft., with room for 700 
people. School-room, behind same, with two 
| vestries, water-closet, &c., on ground-floor, and 


large school-rooms above, together with boiler- | 
room and gas boiler apparatus complete. The | 


interior of the chapel will be divided into nave 
and aisles by light iron columns, from which will 


spring the main timbers of the roof, all of which | 


ill be deepl t and lded,—th th 
panntagetanes a lgpedagrhenise go eryh « | right ; inasmuch as he evidently did not mean 


nave circular, and circular or arched timbers 
will also run from column to column, dividing 
the nave and aisles. The pulpit or rostrum is to 
be at the west end, and will have in front of it a 
large raised dais or deacons’ pew, with stalls on 
each sice and a table in the centre, a screen 
forming a front to the choir; and a circular 
window in the recess behind and above, will com- 
plete the effect of this end of the chapel. 
|C. O. Ellison is the architect, and Messrs. 
Nicholson & Ayre are the contractors. The 


cost of the building, including the site and other | 


expenses, will be about 5,5001., of which 1,1001. 


have already been subscribed. It is expected | 


that 1,800/. will be realised by the sale of the old 
chapel. 


STAINED GLASS. 





Wolverhampton Collegiate Church.—A memo- 


Mr. | 


being adhered to, and their mode of construc-| rial stained-glass window has been placed in 
tion reproduced. The last window is entirely | the chancel of this church by the family of the 
new, and consists of three large bays separated | late Mr. deseph Underhill, of this town. The 
by stone mullions and three compartments | window is situated on the south side, and 
caused by their intersections under the arch,|in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Underhill. The 
the new window having been built upon the | arrangements of design and spaces are effected 
same lines as that which it has replaced. The! go as to agree generally in levels, &c., with the 
entire window has been filled with stained glass, “Campbell” window: at the same time all the 
the subject selected being “The Ascension.” In| details are varied, and differ from what was 
the upper part of the central light is the figure | previously done. The main figures of the 
of Our Lord, surrounded with bands of conven- |“ Underhill” window are,— Abraham, Sarah 
tional clond and rays of light; the lower por-|(in the centre), and Barzillai. These figures 
tion of the same compartment being occupied by | are surmounted by canopies of foliage, the 
a kneeling figure of St. Andrew,—the patron | feature of which is the poppy flower and leaf. 
saint of the church. The lateral bays contain | Below are three groups, viz. — first, Abraham 
each a group of the apostles and scriptural | buried by his sons, Isaac and Ishmael ; second 
women, numbering thirteen figures in ail. The | Jacob setting the pillar upon Rachael’s grave ; 
subject is elevated upon a base of foliage and third, Jacob blessing his children before his 
surrounded by similar canopied work in the tops | death. The tracery of the window is treated 
of the arches. The tracery openings have, at the | symbolically, as there was not room for figures. 
apex, the Agnus Dei as the emblem of our Lord’s| A meaning and subject are given to this portion 
victory over death, and two angels bearing the ‘by emblems having reference to the Resurrec- 
legend in scroll-work,—“ In my Father’s house | tion, the scenes below portraying death: thus 
are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for | in the upper portion of the centre main light is 
you.” The side chancel window, also consisting | shown the Greek monogram Alpha, Omega ; 
of three lights, but without tracery, has likewise | and in the centre of the tracery an idea of the 
been filled with figure-glass. The entire light | New Jerusalem, the Lamb on the Altar, and the 
represents “The Resurrection ;” the figure of! Four Beasts worshipping. The artists were 


Mesers. O'Connor, of London, who carried out 
the “Parke” and “Campbell” memorial win. 
dows, and are now engaged upon the “ Nesbitt” 
stained glass for the same church. 

Pilton Church, near Oundle.—A stained-glass 
memorial east window has just been fixed in the 
chancel of this church. It is in remembrance of 
Mr. F. R. Hodgson, of Withington, in the county of 
Lancaster, father of the Rev. R. Hodgson, the pre- 
sent rector of Pilton, and is the work of Messrs, 
John Hardman & Son, of Birmingham. It com. 
prises a story of twelve subjects: eight are from 
Old Testament history, commencing with the 
creation of Adam, and four from that of the New 
Testament, which are the Nativity, the healing 
of the daughter of Jairus, the Crucifixion, and 
the Ascension of our Lord. 








Pooks Receibed. 


The Science of Moderation; or, the Quantitative 
Theory of the Good and the Beautiful: Formative 
Ethics. By W. Cave Tuomas. London : Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1867. 

Mr. Tuomas has now collected his essays on 

“The Golden Mean,” with most of which our 

readers are already acquainted, into a volume, 

under the title here given; and whatever objec- 
tions may suggest themselves to the perusers of 
this volume, its thoughtful pages cannot but be 

/read with interest by every reflective mind. 

' Though Mr. Thomas’s theory has been developed 

by degrees in the Builder itself, we confess we 

do not always follow him with conviction of its 
truthfulness; and we have already expressed 

‘some of our ideas on the subject in a review of 

a previous volume of Mr. Thomas’s, entitled, 

“The Conformation of the Material by the 

Spiritual; to Imperfection by the Spirit of 

Error; to Perfection and Beauty by the Spirit 

‘of Truth: Christian Idealism.”* Since our 

|strictures were written, Mr. Thomas inclines 

‘rather to speak of “scientific idealism” than 

“ Christian idealism,” and he now insists rather 

| upon the power and influence of the “ moral” 








| mean to develop physical beauty and perfection 
| int man, than on the power and influence of “the 
‘awakening of a holy spirit in the soul of man” 
'todoso. In this we think Mr. Thomas is quite 


the Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost (who is the “ Lord 


| for the body,” which body is the temple of that 


lord and master), when he spoke of the awaken- 

‘ing of a “ holy spirit” —“ a spirit of rectitude” 
‘or “righteousness ’’—in man, as the means of 
bringing the human body to the perfection of 
physical beauty : it was simply to the cultivation 
or exercise of moral principle, not to the infusion 
‘of the Holy Ghost, the comforter and refresher, 
‘he alluded. And there it was we differed from 
‘Mr. Thomas. But into that branch of the 
subject we need not again enter. 

There is another phase of the author’s theory, 
however, of which we may here take some slight 
jnote. In speaking of vitality in positive and 
| negative aspects, he regards the two extremes 
| which flank what he considers to be the grand 

mean, or moral force, the one as being “‘ positive 
| or uncontrolled energy,” and the other “ nega- 
tive or inert.” But the negative is not neces- 
sarily inert, unless it be proved that there is but 
one species of energy; and we will venture to 
predict that this will not be proved of life prin- 


} 


jg | Ciples; and one species of energy may be the 


negative of another, and yet be in itself any- 
‘thing but inert. In this view the awakening of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul of man is the infusion 
| of another species of energy altogether from that 
of the soul of man himself; and although each 
|be negative to the other, each is equally an 
| energy, and neitherisinert. If neither suffice to 
| overpower its fellow, that is much liker inertia in 
| the core of Mr. Thomas’s very “ mean” itself 
| than anything else. Sois it with physical forces: 
the negative electricity is no more inert than the 
positive. But the mean,—the neutralization of 
the one by the other,—is inert! So is it even 
with mechanical force and motion: take @ 
pendulum, for example. The swing to one side 
is negatived by the swing to the other; but 
neither of these two extremes is inert: it is the 
grand mean between the two which is inert! 
The mean, in short, in this view is liker dual 
death than life either single or dual. We can 
conceive a mean, however, of another descrip- 
tion altogether, in the diurnal alternation (as in 





* See “On Christi yer . 
16th, 1862, ian Idealism,” in Builder of Augu 
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waking and sleep) of two opposites or extremes 
that would, indeed, be “‘a golden mean” con- 
sistent with life and energy, both human and 
divine, although enjoyable only by a daily death. 

How is it,—if mere “ moral ” perfection or sel/- 
righteousness,—and not the transcendental and 
transmutative “ righteotsness of God,” who “ is 
our (transcendental) righteousness,” or rectifier 
of a lost balance transcending selfhood,—be the 
sufficient and effective cause of physical beauty 
and perfection,—and not be in itself the mere 
“fruits of the Spirit,”—that the grand exemplar 
of this very moral perfection is said to have had 
“no beauty in him that we should desire him,” 
—“no form nor comeliness,’’—“ his face marred 
more than any man, and his form than the sons 
of men?” Is this then what the highest moral 
perfection will bring us to? Ah! Mr. Thomas, 
there is a mystery here the depths of which your 
mere “moral” plummet of “ righteousness ” 
cannot fathom. 

This mystery, nevertheless, the principles in- 
cnleated in our strictures on Mr. Thomas’s 
Christian Idealism are capable of fathoming in 
perfect consistency with the idea that physical 
and moral perfection are simultaneously attain- 
able, both of them merely as fruits, or effects, 
by “the. awakening of the Holy Spirit in 
the Soul of man ”’—that Holy Spirit’s Servant ; 
and in the Body of man—that Holy Spirit’s 
Temple. 





Recent Excavations in Rome. By ALEXANDER 
Tuomson, of Banchory. Issued by the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Scotland. 1866. 


Mr. THomson’s papers on excavations in Rome, | 
pore have a large increase in the number of | 


to which we have before now referred, having 
interested the members of the Scottish Institute, 
the Council suspended the usual issue of litho- 
graphs, and have given to each member a copy 
of the last paper read by Mr. Thomson. 


A New Cuurcn ror Portar.— Mr. Henry 
Green, the shipbuilder, has given 6,0001. towards 
the building and endowment fund of a new 
church at Poplar, to be dedicated to St. Stephen. 
The ladies of the new district have presented a 
stained-glass window for the chancel, at an 
expense of 200 guineas. The seats in the church 
are all free. 


Giascow ARrcHITEcTURAL (AssisTaNTs’) Asso- 
c1aTION.—The usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Monday evening, the 
28th ult., at the Architectural Society’s Rooms, 
138, Bath-street. Mr. Myles, the president, in 
the chair. Mr. James M. Monro read a paper 
entitled “ Symbolism in Churches.” A lively 
discussion followed, as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing symbolism in designing churches of the 
present day. At the close, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Monro for his paper. 


THE Svupurpan VILLAGES AND GENERAL 
DweLLincs Company (Limirep). — The first 
general meeting of shareholders has been held 
at the offices of the company, No. 1, Westminster- 
chambers. The company have held back in their 
operations, not having been able to procure a 
desirable estate to commence upon, and in conse- 
quence of the extreme deadness in the money 
market. They had been offered an estate 
situated near to four railway stations, and 
desirable in all other respects, from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, upon very advantageous 
terms, and had accepted the offer. 
expectation of the directors was, that so soon as 
the public saw ¢fforts being made to carry out 
the objects contemplated by the company, they 





their shareholders. 


| THe LEAMINGTON SEWAGE CasE.—The case of 


The sanguine | 


Dancerovus State or a Rattway Bripce.— 
The bridge at Dukinfield spanning the river 
Tame, about 100 yards below the station, was 
discovered by an engine-driver, while passing 
with his train, to be in an unsafe condition. He 
told the station master, who found that it had 
given way, and at once gave instructions to stop 
all traffic. 


REMOVAL oF Fire-pamp From Mines, — A 
Mr. Williams, from Blairfin, Wales, has been 
illustrating, at Barnsley gas works, a scheme, by 
which, he states, coal mines may be cleared of 
fire-damp. The desired result is proposed to be 
obtained by the use of a very simple apparatus, 
consisting of an inverted syphon, to which is 
connected a pipe from the mouth of the shaft. 
The short end of the syphon is inserted in the 
place containing inflammable gas, and the pipe 
from the top is attached to the other end. The 
air first being extracted from the pipe, the gas, 
which is lighter than the atmosphere, will rise to 
the top. The experiments were, it is said, 
successful, and were witnessed by several mining 
engineers. 


WasHED THROUGH a Sewer. — A singular 
occurrence, which well-nigh proved fatal to two 
men, has taken place at Birkenhead. A mason 
and a labourer were working on a raft in a large 
sewer, connected with the great docks of Birken- 
head. Suddenly the water from one cf the 
graving-docks was let into the sewer, and the 
raft was swept away by the current. The mason 
| managed to get off the raft and stay himself near 
| the Duke-street Bridge, where he was got out, 
after an interval of some five hours, in a very 
exhausted state. The labourer was, however, 
| Swept away on the raft through two miles and 

a half of sewer, and at length reached the 
| Morpeth Dock Basin, where the raft was for- 





It is | Heath v. Wallington has been before the Vice- tunately stopped by a half-open flood-gate; 


illustrated with thirteen lithographs, several of | Chancellor’s Court upon several occasions during otherwise it would have floated into the river. 
them showing restorations on the Via Appia, as the last two years, and the operation of the He was rescued by means of a rope. 


proposed by Canina, and makes avery interesting | injunction has been from time to time postponed | 


little volume. Mr. Thomson gives a view and } in order to give time for filtering or deodorising 


account of the odd tomb of Eurysaces, the baker, | the sewage before pouring it into the river, 
at the Porta Maggiore. The second story of the | where it was decided to be a nuisance to the 
monument is formed of the mortars which he| complainant. The Vice-Chancellor (Sir W. P. 
used for kneeding his dough. Placed on their | Wood) has now granted a sequestration against 
sides, they look very like siege mortars. On | the Leamington Local Board of Health, in the 
the frieze above were represented the various terms of that awarded against the Banbury 
works of a baker,—grinding the corn, making | Local Board in January, 1866, observing, that if 
the dough, baking, and so forth. On the south the defendants were unable to discharge the 
front, a sarcophagus, in the form of a bread- | Sewage of Leamington into the river without 


basket, held the ashes of the baker’s wife ! creating a nuisance, they could not be allowed 
to pour it in at all, as they had no more right to 


discharge it into the river to the injury of the 
plaintiff and his property than into his drawing- 
room. 


Tue Barkinc Sewace Experiments. — Mr, 
Hope, as manager of the Metropolis Sewage 
Company, has addressed a letter to the Morning 
Herald, a writer in which paper had stated, in 
referring to the experiments on the sea-sand at 





VARIORUM. 


“ Glimpses at the Origin, Mission, and Destiny 
of Man; with Miscellaneous Papers. By Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth. Williams & Norgate, 
Covent Garden.’ The miscellaneous papers 
alluded to in the title of this volame compose 
the greater portion of it, and relate to taxation, 
peace, war, the Sabbath, intoxicants, &c.; and | 
are intended to show that “ unwise fiscal legis- | r- Hope says,— 
lation is the great impediment of our day to}. ty enh an ri agate sag. pn 
ih Ss . . * D a Oss € / 
— ersal commerce, to social amelioration, and one ctaitndiine the mevtieh i the qrens to the influence of 
to intellectual advancement: customs duties are | the soil beneath. Of the 10 acres of land at Barking re- | 
human barriers, nefariously erected everywhere, | servoir irrigated with sewage only one is covered with | 





;are covered with Bangor slates. 
Barking, that the depth of sand was only 1 ft./ of the hall is lined with white bricks, relieved 
| with red brick piers and arches. 


“In reality the sand is 2 ft. deep, and was purposely | 


across the Heaven-designed channels of human. | § 


and, the other nine remaining in their natural condition. | 
am, therefore, able to answer your question of ‘how | 


izing commerce.””-———** Analogy of the Laws of | much less sewage would have produced the same result on | 


Musical Temperament to the Natural Dissonance | rough, uncultivated ground?’ And J am happy to inform | 


of Creation. By M. Vernon. 
tingham, Frith-street, Soho.” We candidly | 
confess that we have not devoted sufficient time 
to a perusal of this little volume to enable us to 
pass an opinion on its merits, but it seems to be 
full of thought, and will doubtless prove inte- 
resting to those who happen at one and the 
same time to be amateurs in melodic and har- 
monic acoustics, geology, astronomy, and the 
music of the spheres. “ A Shilling Arithmetic, 
for Elementary Schools. By J. W. Colenso, D.D., | 
Bishop of Natal ”’ (Longmans, publishers), needs 





ho recommendation from us: all we need do is | 
to announce this cheap re-issue of a standard 
work, 





Miscellanea. 


_ Tue tate Mr. Parkin Jerrcock.—We go a 
little out of our usual course to mention that 
the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, 
‘8 preparing a Memoir of his late brother, Mr. 
Parkin Jeficock, civil and mining engineer, of 
Derby, who lost his life with an exploring party 
at the Oaks Colliery after the terrible accident 





| mitted himself to the following very distinct and definite 


| before anything could grow upon it; secondly, that ‘we 


London: Whit- | you that the result on the sand was decidedly superior to 
: }3 


that onthe 9 acres. As you allude to my old controversy 
with Baron Liebig, and suggest that perhaps the baron | 
would point out that there was a difference between sand | 
in situ and sand ‘transferred,’ I must ask you to refer | 
back to Baron Liebig’s letters to the Lord Mayor that we 

heard so much of about two years ago. He there com- | 
plained that I had never made an experiment even with a | 
flower-pot filled with sand and watered with sewage, | 
showing that he himself did not regard it as important | 
whether the sand was in situ, or whether it was ‘ trans- 
ferred.’ Moreover, he entered into a long dissertation to 
show what he meant by the word ‘ sand,’ and farther com- 


statements :—Jirst, that it ‘would be necessary to form a 
superficies, 1 in. in thickness,’ of clay above the sand 


know with almost mathematical certainty that there must 
be something besides to make a plant grow in sand 
manured with sewage, and that an acre of sand, even with 
the largest dressing on it, would not produce a hundred- 
weight of hay ;’ thirdly, that ‘no land plant can grow of 
itself in a medium of sand to which the nourishing ele- 
ments are applied in a state of solution.’ Nothing can be 
more clear and distinct than these three statements; 
nevertheless, off an acre of sand at Barking we have in 
some plots at a single cutting obtained a weight of grass 
at the rate of upwards of 20 tons to the acre, and we have 
brought various other land plants to maturity under the 
same circumstances—mangel wurzel, celery, radishes, 
carrots, &c., and a rape seed which was accidentally 
dropped into the sand grew into a perfect bush. I am 
happy also to be able to inform you that nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the progress of the company’s 
larger experiments at the Lodge Farm, a short distance 








there last December. 


beyond Barking.” 


| Opentnc or THE New AcricutturaL Hath 
| aT BripGnortH.—A public dinner in the new 
| Agricultural Hall, Bridgnorth, inaugurated the 
| opening of the building. The Hall is situated 
jin High-street, and adjoins the Crown Hotel, 
| and has been erected by Messrs. Nevett, Bro- 
thers, of Ironbridge, from plans prepared by 
| Mr. R. Griffiths. The hall is entered from the 
| street by a lobby and vestibule. On each side 
'of the lobby are shops and ticket-taker’s office, 
| with a large market-room over to front the 
| street. At the south end of the hall is a settling 
room, a convenience long needed by the farmers. 
| Over the settling-room, approached by a private 
| entrance, is a billiard-room. The underground 
} vaults are three in front and two beneath the 
|hall. The buildings are Gothic in style. The 
| front next the street is built with red bricks and 
| white stone dressings. The exterior side walls 
| are built with white and blue bricks. The roofs 
The interior 


The hall is 
heated by hot water, with a double row of pipes 
running on all sides, covered with iron trellis- 
work at floor level. The room is chiefly lighted 
by a lantern light, running the fall length of the 
building. 

Tae Leeps AND YorkSHTRE Lanp, BUILDING, 
AND InvestMENT Company (LiMiTED). — The 
first general meeting of the shareholders of this 
company has been held. The report stated 
that the directors had resolved to recommend 
that out of available profits, amounting to 
1,513/. 193. 9d., they should pay a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, which would 
absorb 3341. 5s. 8d. ; to carry to the reserve fand 
750l.; and to carry the balance 429/. 14s. 1d., to 
next year’s profits. Out of 25,000 shares of 101. 
each, which constituted the capital of the com- 
pany, it is proposed that only 10,000 shall be 
issued at par, and of these about 8,000 are 
already taken up. Two estates had been pur- 
chased, one in Meadow-lane, and another at New 
Wortley. The former had been sold at a fair 
profit, and the latter, which consisted of build- 
ings and thirteen acres of land, was rapidly 
being taken up, the whole of the buildings had 
been sold, and land in addition for the erection 
of about eighty houses, a number of which were 
already built and tenanted, and others were in 
course of erection. Advances had been made on 
mortgage securities to the extent of 9,648/. 17s., 
of which 1,4891. 13s. 10d. had been repaid, and 
the balance was repayable at short dates or by 
monthly instalments. The report and balance 
sheet were unanimously adopted. 
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Moscow Gasworks.—We are asked to state 
that the company’s works were designed and 
executed by Mr. J. M. van der Made, C.E. 


THE “ GotpEN Series” oF PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
Under this title Mr. Holyoake is publishing from 
the Alexandra Studio in Great Coram-street, an 
interesting series of portraits on a gold mount, 
which gives a novel and agreeable effect. The 
specimens we have seen, chiefly of actors, 
actresses, and dramatic writers, are faithful as 
likenesses and excellent as photographs. The 
studio has additional claim as being formed to 
afford employment to women. 


Miss Giyn’s Rrapincs.—These readings, as 
we expected and they deserved, have increased 
in attractiveness as they proceeded. “ Hamlet,” 
given on the 25th of January, was attended by a 
very large audience, who went away delighted. 
Miss Glyn shows a power and versatility which 
only a few of her hearers were awatTe she pos- 
sessed. Every character has its proper weight, 
and the effect left on the mind of the auditor is 
that of completeness. On this, Friday, evening, 
the 3lst of January, the reading of “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” will be repeated, and will con- 
clude the present course. 


MertropouitaN Boarp or Works. — At the 
last ordinary weekly meeting of this Board, the 


Works and General Purposes Committee recom- | 
mended that the request of Messrs. Doulton and | 


Stiff that the Board would approve the forma- | 
tion of dock entrances under the roadway of the | 
Thames Embankment (south), opposite their | 
premises, in lieu of the subways agreed to be | 
constructed by the Board, be not complied with ; | 
and that the engineer be instructed to carry | 
out the work in accordance with the terms of | 
the original agreement, which was agreed to: | 
they also recommended that a double 10-foot way | 
be formed under the roadway of the Thames Em. | 
bankment (south), at White Hart Dock, with a} 
headway increased to 8 ft., as proposed by the | 
vestry at Lambeth, in lieu of the Ferry-street | 
entrance, as authorized by the Act, which was | 


Assistant SurvevorsHIP, Matpstone. — The 
local Board of Health have appointed Mr. James 
Harrison to be their assistant surveyor, at & 
salary of 70l. a year. 


Tue Norwich Drarnace.— We are glad to 
observe that after considering a report by their 
surveyor, Mr. Alfred W. Morant, to their Sani- 
tary Committee as to the dry-earth closet system 
which it was proposed to adopt instead of a 
system of drainage, the Norwich Board of Health 
have resolved, with one dissentient, ‘“‘ that the 
system of earth closets is not applicable to this 
corporate district.” 


Tue Cantersury DratnaGE AND WATER 
Surrity.—Mr. Pilbrow’s conclusions with refer- 
ence to the proposed new drainage and water 
supply for Canterbury have been published. He 
estimates the cost of drainage at 18,0001. It is 
not intended, it is said, to erect new water- 
works, but to induce the existing company to so 
perfect their property that it may be made avail- 
able for the future supply of the city. 





Sate or A Rattway Company’s Prant. — A 
“ great sale of rolling stock” has taken place at 
the George Hotel, Shrewsbury. The stock was 
|the property of the Bishop’s Castle Railway 
| Company, whose line, running from Craven Arms 
to Bishop’s Castle, with a projected continuation 
| to Montgomery, was lately seized by the sheriff, 
and the company being unable to satisfy the 
claims of the suing creditors, their available 
property was ordered to be sold by auction. The 
total sum realised was 3,522/. A gentleman 
from Birmingham, stated to be the representative 
of the Midland Wagon Company, was the princi- 
pal purchaser. 





THE PROPOSED MACCLESFIELD NEW INFIRMARY. | 
The sub-committee appointed to visit various 
infirmaries, and report to the general committee 
as to the plan it might be advisable to adopt for 
the proposed Macclesfield Infirmary have visited 
those of Leeds, Birkenhead, Chorlton, and Ash- 
ton, and reported in favour of the pavilion plan 


TENDERS 


For alterations at 164, Fenchurch-street, for Mr. Kino, 
Messrs. Young & Son, architects. —— sapplied;— 


WD ane sscvciovviegedicbesivenitndibeustens 323 0 61 
TINIE sinonpacuacnresbesennbnnshunaselinn 1,357 0 0 
BIE wtinsssnoxcaducvncwsecaciahpesdatgngeds 1,234 0 0 
WDD ccccoscsscscvctccsctesorevevvassnes 1,208 0 0 
QAGOUER ois vessscceveiisesiarbensstcseixs 1,155 0 0 
BROMO osc ccnnosnscscctteresepsvecevse ,0384 0 0 
Newman & Mann................000 768 0 0! 





For the erection of two villa residences, Stoke New. 
ington, for Mrs. Burdett. Mr. T. Hill, architect :-— 
Nash 


0 
0 
530 0 
0 
0 
® 


ocoocoo 








For farm buildings, Elmbridge Court, near Gloucester, 
Messrs. John Money & Son, architects :— 


Farm Buildings. Water Supply. 
PROD iccisaentens £1,498 0 0 ... £1384 0 0 
Jones & Sons ... 1,376 0 0 134 0 O 
Clutterbuck...... 1,175 0 0 12 00 





For Bristol City Hotel. Messrs. Foster & Wood, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. Clark ;— 
“y ; 






eR  scnuisenenseinnsacristnedts . £49,100 0 

Jackson & Shaw... . 48,250 0 0 
RE 47,829 0 0 
Rigby 488 0 0 
, 45,94 0 0 
Cail & Pethick ........ 444 0 0 
Warbarton, Brothers ............ 43,725 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 533, Oxford-street, for 
Professor Holloway. Mr. J. Dale, architect :— 


Oarter & Bene. .ccscscceccscocescecesse £1,080 0 0 
WS BE. GOIO a ceiaccenitveccversantoces ° 894 0 0 
Parsons (accepted) ............000008 760 0 0 
DRPURESE | .coricriccssctedcsctisssioveres . 682 00 





For the erection of new factory, Hill-street, for Messrs, 
Waterlow & Sons, Messrs. Lee & Beck, architects :— 


PORE. ck spniarnncrarinaasarveniniansnle £13,616 0 0 
Ashby & SOns.........c0ccsccreerees 12,194 0 0 
Webb & Bone ........csec.scsocsseres 12,125 0 0 
Weeki. sarssenieccensiis cess 11,986 0 0 
COnder ...cccccesecrscccsescsceressesses LLGSG GO @ 
OHNE BOO, wrnsscrtorseconensisnesiyns 11,160 0 0 
Browne & Kobinson............... 11,006 0 0 








of the architect, Mr. Stevens, with minor altera- 


For additional works at the House of Correction, Cold- 


adopted. They also submitted a plan of an ap-/| tions suggested by medical men. The general | bath-fields. Mr. F. H. Pownall, architect :— 


proach to the steamboat pier at Lambeth, and | 
recommended that the same be approved, and | 
that the Vestry of Lambeth be informed ac- | 
cordingly, which was agreed to. | 


Co-oPpERATION IN CoaL: THE JOINT-STOCK COAL | 
Company (Limirep). — This company, at its for- | 
mation, in 1864, commenced with a small capi- | 
tal, upon the expectation of paying a good 
dividend to its shareholders as investors, and 
also especial advantages to its shareholding pur- 
chasers by way of a bonus upon their coal con- 
sumed. As the result of its first year’s opera- 
tions the company paid a dividend of 10 per 
cent., and returned to its consuming shareholders 
2s. 6d. upon each ton of coal they had pur- 
chased. The advantages thus obtained will be 
best seen by the following illustration:—A B 
has ten shares in the company, upon which he 
has paid 5l., and on the shares he would receive 
10s. dividend, but, supposing he has also con- 
sumed 12 tons of coal during the year, upon 
these he would receive a bonus of 30s., so that 
in reality he obtains 40s. dividend upon his 51. 
investment. The close of the second year’s 
working shows results equally satisfactory. The 
first capital of 50,000 shares was quickly sub- 
scribed, and the second 50,000 shares are being 
rapidly allotted. 


MAIDSTONE CoTracE IMproveMENT SocreTy.— 
From the directors’ annual report, it appears 
that the company now possess forty-seven cot- 
tages; and that the subscribed capital amounts 
to 3,7151., shares to the amount of 7201. having 
been subscribed for during the past year. The 
rents, after deducting rates and taxes and 5 per 
cent. for collection, amounted during the year to 
2361. 10s. 10d., out of which 5 per cent. dividend, 
clear of income-tax, has been paid. This leaves 
a balance of 381. 13s. 8d. to be added to the 
reserve fund, which would thus reach the sum of 
1261. 38. 6d. The amount spent for repairs, in 
cementing damp walls, &c., was 321. 4s. Four 
years’ working, adds the report, has shown that 
the company offered a sure investment, and had 
improved some of the worst parts of the town; 
but very many cottages still urgently needed 
improvements such as would never be made by 
the generality of private owners. All the sub- 
scribed capital of the company had been invested, 
and the directors therefore asked the share- 
holders and the public at large to take more 


committee have approved the plans as presented, | 
and resolved to lay them before a general meet- 
ing of the subscribers. The probable cost of the | 
building is estimated at 12,0001. It is proposed 
to lease or purchase additional ground from the 
Free Grammar School authorities, on whose 
ground the proposed site stands, or rather from 
the Charity Commissioners. 


Ayotuer Kitcnen Boiter Expiosion In| 
THE NortH.—One of these accidents, attended 
with fatal results, has occurred near Brechin. 
Towards evening, a female servant had lighted a 
fire in the kitchen range. The boiler had been 
empty, and owing to the late frosts the water in 
the feeding-pipe was frozen, so that no water 
got into the boiler until that was red hot, and 
then when it did reach there an explosion took | 
place. The whole of the range was torn out, the 
roof of the kitchen was blown off, and the doors 
and windows of the wing were destroyed. The 
poor woman was severely injured, and thrown 
back on the floor. Then her clothes caught fire, 
but she managed to get to the snow at the door 
and roll amongst it, so as to extinguish the 
flames. She died, however, next day. 


THE Proposep Asstze Courts ror SHEFFIELD. 
The Improvement Committee of the town coun- 
cil have unanimously resolved to recommend the 
council to proceed with the Bill which is now in 
the hands of the Parliamentary agents, the 
words ‘ town council of the borough of Sheffield” 
being substituted for “Justices of the West 
Riding of the county of York.” This alteration 
is proposed to be made in consequence of the 
threatened opposition of the West Kiding to the 
Bill. If passed, as contemplated, the “ Sheffield 
Assize Courts Act, 1867,” will include the follow- 
ing among other leading provisions :—The coun- 
cil will be empowered to provide, in or near the 
borough, “ commodioys courts, lodgings of her 
Majesty’s judges, offices, lock-ups, and all other 
accommodations that may be necessary or con- 
venient.” The expenses are to be defrayed out 
of a special rate. A plan is generally approved 
by the committee which will entail an outlay of 
from 20,0001. to 25,0001. This plan is to buy up 
the lease of the Black Rock, the premises imme- 
diately adjoining the old townha!!, and to build new 
premises on the site of both structures. As there 
are now police-offices contiguous, it is thought 
that the contemplated site will furnish space 





shares, 80 a8 to enable the company to extend its 
operations. 


enough for all the necessasy courts and offices. 





| The judges’ lodgings would be elsewhere. 


BOC IOE cercecpariccne snasssectbsnedbane £11,149 0 0 
OO OR EE 11071 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers ................+. 10,880 0 0 
Manstieid & Price .................. 10,843 0 0 
WES S D8 senserccernisercenmuis 10,778 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman..........05....+. 10,490 0 0 
POND. cnscsncrisyonbetdnspscasheatioeden 9,765 0 0 
MERGED i. . cccsirsctvesediticeberttle 9 00 





For sundry alterations to premises in Goodge-street and 
Charlotte-court, for Messrs. Winter & Co. Mr. W. A. 
Baker, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Rich- 
ardson & Waghorn :— 


Scrivener & White .............cc008 £1,222 0 0 
Manley & Rogers .............0...000 1,145 0 0 
Oy BOG. ccscrcsiscsvsscentidieas ou7 0 0 
Deeeey 6 Ge. sseiccessmveresesiensens 925 0 0 
EU 5.0 céicenctevestinmecideathinns 833 0 0 





For sundry alterations to the Crown public-house, 
Cleveland-street, for Mr. Makepeace. Messrs, Lynes & 
Rivett, architects :— 






BiChG0S.scsccrsccssecvesesorsssrsons +. £610 0 0 
ee . 66 0 0 
Moultrie.......... 552 0 0 
Lawrence & Baugh . 649 0 0 
Elation” csccsess-cessces 473 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos. 2 end 3, and alterations to No. 4, 
Finch-lane, City, for Mr. Alfred Parssell, Mr. Herbert 


Williams, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. C. 

Really :-— 
Turner & Sons ...... eoneaescieaenenin’ £3,299 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons ...............00se8s 3,180 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...............000e0 2,800 0 0 
Mabey B BONG ..ccecsssivrersoeseases 2,869 0 0 
CORRE?  caiseiseintvercinsins 2,721 0 0 
Newman & Maun (accepted) ... 2,637 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. W. F. (we have no particular grate, The servants should be mad 
to do as they are toid).—E. W. 8. (communicate with Editor of the 
Buil er).—C. H, (in type).—R. A.—T. P.—J. A, K.—An Oid Bub- 
scriber.—G. G.—A. & K.—W. T. C.—A, W. M.—T. W. T.—J.G.— 
W. M.—B. A.—C, J. R.—W. BH. 8.—J, FL L—W. 6.—W. W. & Son.— 
6.C, H.—P.8.—D, C. T.—G, J. H.-C. R.-P. M.—8S. M.—G.F.C.— 
T. J. 8. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &., must be acoompanied by 
the name aud address of the seuder, nut necessarily for publication. 

Nore. —The respousibility of sigued articles, and papers read at 
Public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors, 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than '‘SHREE o'clock, p.M., 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for ORI- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copikzs ONLY should be sent. 
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